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[‘' xoU'BE ONE OF THE BIGHT SORT, SIB!’’ oBIED JENKINS. 


DRIVEN TO WRONG. 





CHAPTER VII. 


HOW MR. GRESHAM MANAGED ‘‘ AUNT MARY 
ANN.” 


Tave to his word, Mr. Faulkner Gresham 
went bact to the Rectory, and sought Miss 
Hilhouse. 

He found her with a pair of coarse blue-grey 
woollen socks in her hands, in the progress of 
manufacture, while spread out before her on a 
small table was a prayer-book of the Church 
of England, wide open, as with constant use, at 
the Commination Service ; and the lady, 
amidst the sharp clicks of her quickly flying 
needles, refreshed herself from the condemna- 
tory sentences, which, to judge from the little 
sniffs and snorts which she let out with sud- 
den jerks, seemed to afford her ineffable satis- 
f sction. 

_ Mr. Gresham stood in the doorway regard- 
ing her, and an amused smile flittered over 
his features; and he passed one of his ¢ ffi ni- 


\ 
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nately white hands over his face, in a down- 
ward direction, as though to smooth away its 
risibility. 

The human picture before him was enough 
to turn back any average sort of man. 

Miss Hilhouse, or ‘‘ Aunt Mary Ann,” by 
which name she was better known in the 
establishment, was sitting very erect indeed, 
with her knitting held at a considerable dis. 
tance before her, in consequence of her failin 
sight; but this fact was never mentioned, dal 
Miss Hilhouse boasted that it was as good as 
ever, and she utterly scorned the idea of 
spectacles. 

She was dressed in a very self-asserting 
black silk, which rustled sharply as her hands 
moved. In fact, one could scarcely picture 
“ Aunt Mary Ann” in any other costame— 
the rustle seemed a part of herself. 

She was like her brother in features. She 
had the same dark laxuriant hair, straight, 
and well greased, and it was brought down on 
either side of her unusually high forehead, in 
** window curtains.” 





Her nose was large, and som3what mascu- 
line; her teeth—well! they were her own 
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‘*¥ou'LL SOON BE A FAVOURITE IN MARKET GLENTON.” | 


certainly, by right of purchase and possession, 
and they were large too; so was the mouth 
into which they fitted. The dentist who sup- 
plied them had assured her “they were a 
beautiful set,’’ and no doubt he was right. 

Her eyes were cold, the coldest shade of 
groy, and they had the most unpleasant way 
of looking you through and through. 

If any ordinary mortal had a secret and 
Miss Hilhouse looked at them they felt guilty 
at once—felt that she had found them out, 
and that their private matters would be ruth- 
lessly sifted, turned inside out, and exposed, 
to the last grain and particle of naughtiness 
found in them. 

Bat Mr. Faulkner Gresham was not an 
ordinary mortal, and he knew how to turn 
— peculiarities andidiosynoracies to the 

§ advantage to himself. 

He noted the lack of spectacles; he saw 
that Miss Hilhouse wore no cap, and that her 
thick black hair was very well cared for, that 
the ruffles about her neck and sleeves were 
spotless; that her eyes had no more sympathy 
in them than flint or granite, and that she 





thoroughly enjoyed the condemnatory sen- 
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tences she Was reading; andjhe smiled with 
satisfactionia@s he examined the hand he,;had 
to play before the game should.be his own. 

The absent spectacles, the capless head, told 
him that Miss Hilhouse still posed) for/being 
young. 

As to her real age, Mr. Gresham determined 
to accept it at her own valuation |! 

The rich silk she wore said to him that she 
was assertive; the spotless frills bespoke her 
particular to a degree as to her personal 
appearance, and innately vain; the eyes that 
she was cold by nature aud totally lacking in 
kindness, cruelly hard upon any poor little 
lamb, or weary sheep, who wandered from the 
fold to crop even a tender blade of tempting 
green beyond, 

Miss Hilhonse:was certainly wonderfully like 
her brother in character,and disposition, and 
sheadmired him, evenasshe admired: herself, 
greatly—and enjoyed the post of shespedog, 
which she had'virtually undertaken for hit 

It was Miss Hilhouse who: féxreted: out all” 
the hidden famlts-and adiltosvet ‘the anfor- 
tanate young men, maidens im the. parish. 


—the “thos the aged, pecerereees 
oints in the’ She really’ nothing; 
a to do, an nterested her:vasily, 


She did not 
Nowhere were the: 


charaster, j ‘ 
And Mr: Faalkuer Gresham knew: itt allj.ags) 
well eatildieds he had.leoised into hercnniids—- 


him 


tions ly, to. prove: magneti 
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it was natural ; she shouldi think: so, $4: att “may. 
that she, edeadly hard: upsmdew Step lower, and-had 
both malé Sheedisliked th elevate oy Wi promise of luoking 
for not @ phe qualities of whieh gle [np to her s Rector's representative, 

was proud; men for possessing titese How bétter contd-he flatter her ? 


which were ragm@nétractive tothem ; and when- 
ever she did-cateheithersex tripping she made 
them smart fer-it. 

The boys and gitts much preferred to come 
in contact with the parish schoolmaster and 
mistress than with Miss Hilhonse; and the 
boys and girls of larger growth fally shared 
their feeling, no matter what their age or posi- 
tion. 

Miss Hilhouse had not the faintest right 
to interfere with any one, but she did inter- 
fere with every one, and. when things. were 
quite below her stratam, and she absolutely 
could not get a4 them, she employed an earth- 
worm to assist heriin the sbape of Mr. Samuel 
Biggs! 

It was not fertile soil for Mr. Gresham to 
begin to-cultivate, but he did not in the least 
despair of reducing: it to order, or what he 
deemed order. 

Mis; Hilhouse had se far enrolled herself on 
the side of the Low Church party, and. was & 
decided Calvinist, so decided that Calvin 
himself weald hardly have known his own 
doctrines—seen through that lady's. strong 
grey-shaded magnifiying glasses. 

Yet Mr.; Faulkner Gresham had no» hebi- 
tation in appearing before her with his 
High Charct clerics’ coat, having left his bs- 
tasselleé hat boldly haeging in the-hall. He 
advanced towards:hen,; and drawing. chair’to 
her side, he looked: at ‘her with a. friendly 
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“ Stinll I bainsyour way, Miss.-Hilhonge, if |) 


I, come and bear you company for a little 
while?” he asked in his pleasant way. 

The cold eyes which had fixed icily upon the 
coat he wors’ were lifted to his fade, and he 
met their gaze in so amiable a spirit that she 
was somewhat taken aback. } 

‘* T-don’t suppose a young man like you will 
appreciate my company for. long, Me. 
Gresham,” she answered stiffly, with her lips 
set tightly together at the end of the senteaca. 

‘“‘ There you are wrong ! ” replied the other, 
drawing his chair an inch nearer to hers, 
“ There is nothing I enjoy more than,thecom- 
pany of a sensible matured womam like: your- 
self, who is just old enough to know/the ways» 
of the werld, and not too old to 
with one ih his work, and has the; by to 
help and advises 


“T vastly bearing 
can learn so ing: tothe 
sation of thougtitiess-girls ; w' 


may be amusingjeédthe time, 
to join.in it; yetwhen the ba 
veseence 






wv have disd away appears: befors- thes 
yimind in adl ite flatmesajand vexsg one's-sombati); 


hich has-indtced one. to.comm- 


|tememmerite, Miss: Hilhouse! I, don't came, 
.and directly I saw you I féiti)! 


‘“How sad that auch an opportunity shonld 

phave beem neglected, my friend,’”he returned, 
gravely; “and now.that the poor m 

girl has no other influence bearing upon her, 

shall we not try and make her more what she 

ought to be?” 

That we was very pleasant to the spinster’s 
ears, 

No man had ever thus declared: fellowship 
and equality with her before. Her brother 
considered her his adjatant, not his ally, and 
treated her as such. 

The dusky glow deepened as though she 
— exposed to the glare of a blacksmith's 
‘Orga. 
=: we might try,’’ she replied, dwelling 
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He had in fact hit the nail straight on the 
head, at the first start; and : 


knew it. 

A dusky flush of‘ pleasure spread over her 
face, and he felt that she had taken him under 
her streng maiden wing, and that her power- 
ful pinion would protect him against his 
bitterest enemies. 

To have Miss Hilhouse for.a champion wae 
indeed to be blessed with a mighty general at 
the head. of your army, and Mr, Fanalknaer 
Gresham smiled at his success,.and he thought 
how. Mrs. Charlton and. Marion would, laagh 
when he gave;them. an, account of the. inter- 
view. 

‘¢T am glad my brother has.left ‘his -flock in 
the care of so sensiblea shepherd, Mr. Gras- 
ham,”’’ said) Miss Hilhouse, making her.ras ping, 
voice as soft as she could. ‘You are wise in 
asking my assistance in preference. to my 
niegee’s, which some men would, have done. 
Marion is a good girl enough, but wilfal.agd 
independent sometimes; and for-that I blame. 
her mother more:tham herself. It.is. the.duty 
of, & mother to mould the characters.of, her 
daughters to a proper shape; the youthfal 
mind, ia madaradly evil, but by grace.it:can be 
moulded, even eat of ite dark, and, deformed 
proportions. Mrs. Hilhouge; might. have: 
Pecegemnibingdabtes out-of Marion had she 
tried,’ 


shadnothing what: | 
ever-to fear from.“ Art iiary Aum,” nedbe-| : 
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a pace-right;’ she said, laying 

“unnecessarily heavily 

upon the black sleeve ; and it need scarcely be 

said that its contact sent no thrill through 
the young man’s nerves ! 

‘*Perheps you-are right,” she answered 
boldly; “bat- J never say anything: I am 
ashamed of.”’ 

** Just so,” he replied, as though to disagree 
with her would be to him actnal impossibility. 
“It is not what one says but what others 
make of it in the course of repetition: That 
is where the danger lies,” 

‘** Of conrse it is,” she/replied, readily fall- 
ing into the trap. ‘People do not seem. to 
know what the unvarnished truth. is in 
Market Glenton.” 

‘Yes they have had. you to show it to 
them,” said Mr. Gresham, with sadness. 
“1 am afraid; Miss; Hilheuce, it, isa, very 
wieked world!" and, raising his eyes, he 
beeame.aware that, Aunt,Mary Ann was still 
standing with closed lids at:the table, waiting 
for him to say grace, and. it, was. fortanate 
they were closed, for he -had. very thought- 
lessly bebbed down into his place without 
doing so—a fact, and,the look.of waxraing tu 
the pretty parlourmaid, which accompani 
the omigsion, maki axtizan of the girhat 
ouce,, wha retired, deni, ter. room to 
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CHAPTER. VIII. 
MAKING FRIENDS. 


Tue conversation could not be continued 
after luncheon, for Mr. Gresham had some 
sick people to visit, or, so he said; but the 
truth was he felt he had made a good beginning, 
and he did not feel inclined to administer to 
himself sara benassi in too a oral So, 
having paid some very neatly wrap: up 
compliments, he took down the hat with the 
tassels, and went out, having ascertained, to 
his relief, that Miss Hilhouse was going to 
take tea, and to spend the evening, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Josias Slowcombe, and he fell to won- 
dering how early he really might ventare to put 
in an appearance at Mrs, Charlton’s, and how 
he should fill up the intervening hours till 
dinner time, for itso chanced that he found, 
upon emerging into the sunshine, either that 
his. sick parishioners were better, or that they 
could wait until another day ! 

At first he-thought he would present himself 
at ‘‘ The Nest” for afternoon tea, and he broke 
into an amused laugh at Miss Hilhouse’s con- 
demnation of its name, and the idea of the 
little widow being likened in any way to a 
soulless bird, and he went on to think of ‘her, 
and of her words. 

He knew that he had made a favourable 
impression both on Miss Hilhouse and upon 
Marion, and he was quite accustomed to 
making impressions. But somehow he didn’t 
feel at all sure as to what Mrs, Charlton 
thought of him. 

There was a little mocking ring in hersilvery 
laugh, an imp of mischief lurking in the earnest 
depths of the blue grey eyes, which made him 
wish to change the expression in them to one 
more trustful and confiding, and the desire 
grew in him to reach ‘‘ The Nest” early. 

But-her words came to him again, as in her 
own clear tones: 

‘We dine at seven, till then, au revoir.” 

Till then’ Mr. Faulkner Gresham had 
plenty of pluck and untold impudenee, but 
somehow he didn’t feel that he could obtrude 
himself in the little widow's drawing-room 
en she had given him permission to enter 
there. 

So after a few minutes’ consideration he 
turned in the direction of *“‘ The Three Swans,” 
and entering the stable-yard, he inquired 
where he should find his roan cob; and being 
shown the way by the ostler he began passing 
his hand over the animal with the air of a 
connoisseur in horseflesh; and just then he was 
joined by the landlord, who had seen him 
enter the yard, and in the new parson: he was 
somewhat surprised to find the gentleman 
purchaser of the day before. 

He raised his hand to his head as a mark of 


respect, and a decided smile was upon his lips. 


‘You're out of mnufti to-day, sir; and I’m 
sure as I hadn’t an idea who you was when 
you told me to bring the cob over here yester- 
day. You seems to know a good’oss, sir, when 
you see him,” as Mr. Gresham's hand passed 
critically down the animal’s strong fetlocks; 
‘‘and I think it's more than most parsons do. 
Mr, Hilhouse wouldn’t come within a mile of 
& strange ‘oss’s heels, and, somehow, one don’t 
expect ‘em to know much about snch things.” 

‘Why not?” asked Mr. Gresham, standing 
up and smiling in the man’sface. ‘“ A parson 
ought to kaow all other men do, and a great 
deal more besides, if he is to be the teacher of 
the parish.” 

‘‘Maybe, sir—no offence, I hops—but they 
don't, and that’s a fact.” 

Mr Gresham laughed heartily. 

* You have not an exalted opinion of the 
cloth, my friend of ‘The Three Swans,’” he 
remarked. ‘* You have been running into too 
narrow a groove here, I'm afraid. We must 
try and wake yon all up. Market Glenton 
seems to me to be asleep; everywhere I note 
want of breadth.” 

— landlord looked‘at Mr. Gresham eritic- 
ally. 
“80 you've a mind te brighten us up, sir, 


have you? Well, we wan’tit. We're about 
stagnant, we are, indeed. There’s no one 
here spends anything to speak of, «xcept 
Mrs. Charlton, and she does all she can 
for us. She is a lady, sir, if you like; there’s 
no mistake about her; but with all the 
rest of them it is ‘Stores.’ Civil Service 
Stores, Army and Navy Stores, Harrold's 
Stores, and a dozen more I could mention. 
Everyone has gone stores mad in Market 
Glenton, and what do they gain by it? There 
they pay their money down; from us they 
expect long credit. There they're as in- 
dependent as yon please. We tradesmen 
have to be absolutely servile. 

“The stores won't send the goods home 
to them free, not they ; they charge the car- 
riaga. in their bills, and it is paid weekly. 
But lor’ bless you, sir! you should see our 
customers’ faces if they had to pay on our 
parcels! Now, I put it to yon, sir, as you 
seem to be a man of sense, is it right to 
send all the custom worth having away 
from a town, and for ladies and gentle. 
men to expect us to bow down and worship 
them, when they order a few rubbishing 
articles they forget when they made out their 
last store list? I say, sir, if ain't, and lam 
& man as speaks my mind.” 

And Mr. Jenkins, of ‘‘ The Three Swans,” 
put his thumbs inside the armholes of his 
waistcoat, and expanded his chest and his 
cheeks importantly. 

“You're right Mr. ——, I really forget 
your name.” . 

“Jenkins, sir,” put in that worthy. 
‘‘Thomas Jenkins, at your. service, sir, and 
I’ve as good a stock of wine and spirits ag 
any house of its size in England. Beer, 
bottled or otherwise, the best which can be 
had. Horses and carriages of all sorts on 
hire; and Mrs. Jenkins obliges with cream 
cheeses, home-.cured hams, and new-laid 


}. eggs,” and mine host stopped a litre breath- 


lessly. 

“T quite agree with you, Mr. Jenkins, upon 
the necessity of people supportiny the trade 
of the towns in which they reside; and you 
may count upon my making my opinion 
known, and using my influence among my 
parishioners.” 

“You'd be doing a power of good if you 
could bring the people to ses things in that 
light, sir,” returned Mr. Jenkins, excitedly. 

“Well, Pil do my best. Of course, Mr. 
Hilhonse deals in Market Glenton?” 

‘* No, indeed, he don’t. He’s the worst of 
the lot. He'd scraps and pare the very paving 
stones. No one never gets anything out of 
an order from the Rectory. It’s quite honour 
enough for tradeymen to receive one from 
there, without expecting to make any profit 
out of it.” 

“Well, I must begin. with the Roctory, 
Jenkins. I'll speak to Miss Hilhou:e to- 
morrow.” 

Mine host made a wry face. 

“If it’s the rector’s sister yon mean, Mr. 
Gresham, you might as well save yonr breath, 
She’s worse than Mr, Hilhouse himself, and 
that’s saying something.” 

“I'm afraid the rector is no favourite of 
yours?” 

“ Well, sir, you. see he’s a very good man. 
Everyone says so, so I suppose it’s true; but 
somehow I can’& always hit it off with him. 
Yon see, sir, he’s dead nuts on me, beuse I 
sells intoxicating liquor. and he wears the bine 
ribbon. I leaves my wife to put thst on her 
bonnet. and the colour suits her; and I m»in- 
tains there’s no need for a man to muke a 
beast of himself because he’s free to buy a 
glass of beer. I believe in freedom, Mr. 
Gresham, It’s treating a man worse than an 
animal to deny him what be fancies to drink, 
Mr. Hilhouse thinks I say this because [’m 
an innkeeper; but I'd say jast the :ame if IT 
wasn’t. You don’t make no show of the 
pine ribbon, sir, and I like you all the better 
or it.” 

“No!” returned Mr. Gresham, smoothly, 





** I see no reason for such self-denial—none 


whatever. Beer, wine, and spirits were given 
us for our good, and if we use and do not abuse 
the privilege, we may be permitted to partake 
of them.” 

Jenkins seized Mr, Gresham by the hand. 

‘* You’re one of the right sort, sir !’’ he cried. 
** Tt won’t be long before you're a favourite in 
Market Glenton.’’ 

** Thope not, I am sure, Jenkins,’’ returned 
the curate, complacently. ‘I think it is very 
advisable that the parson should be popniar. 
He then has more infiaence.” 

‘* Of course, he has, sir. Of course he has,” 

“ And now about the cob?” 

“I think you had better take care of him at 
present.” 

“There are stables at the rectory, but they 
are full of lumber, and so far I have not men- 
tioned my wish to use them.” 

‘IT don’t think you’ll be allowed to keep the 
roan over there, Mr. Gresham; not while 
Miss Hillhouse is taking care of the estab- 
lishment.” 

‘*No?” he returned, interrogatively. ‘‘ Well, 
we shall see, Jenkins! I may be able to 
overcome the good lady’s scruples.” 

** You'll be a wonderfal man if you do,” 
chuckled the landlord of ‘‘ The Three Swans.” 
* You don't know the party yet ?” 

‘* OF course not; still I don’t despair, And 
now I am going to begin what I advocate — 
dealing in the town. Is there a saddler who 
would be likely to sell me a decent saddle?” 

‘* Well, sir, if you're inclined to trade with 
me I’ve one I can offer you as good as new; 
has only been used a few times. I took it for 
a bad debt.” , 

“ All right! trotit out. Let us see if it fits 
the cob, and perhaps you have « bridle also to 
dispose of?” 

“To be sure. I had it with the saddle!” 
and opsning a door mine host entered a well 
kept harness-room, and reaching down a saddle 
from the tree gave it a hearty smack. 

“‘Tt’s as good a saddle as ever wasmade, Mr, 
Gresham; andif you take it you'll have a 
bargain.” 

Mr. Gresham did not beat Jenkins down, 
although he decidedly considered he asked 
quite as much, or a little more, than the saddle 
was worth. 

It fitted the cob, and he bought it; 

He was well off, and did not object to pay 
for his popularity. 

‘‘T think the dealer did me justica in this 
little beast,” he said, patting him, ‘ He’sas 
sound as a bell, and as strong as a four-legged 
Hercules. It will be an amusement to me to 
break him in.” 

“So it will, sir, and there’s not much in 
Market Glenton to enliven a gentleman like 
you.” 

._ “ Here’s Dr. King, sir! Do you know 
him? Him and Mrs. Charlton keeps the 


the town; they’ve tried it on, but no one 
won’t have them, They’re starved out sir, 
starved out! Good day, doctor; this is 
our new parson, sir, and fortunate we are in 
getting him, I’m sure.” 

The two men mutually raised their hats to 
one another. 

“ We must wait till Sunday to make certain 
of that—eh ! Mr. Gresham?” returned Dr. 
King, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 
“ You might give us some homilies an hoar 
long. Then I should say we were most un- 
fortunate; and I think our friend Jenkins 
would soon go over to Ebenezer Blight. We've 
had some difficulty in keeping him in his old 
square pew in church I can assure you!”’ 

« Well, sir,’’ said Jenkins, a little shame- 
facedly. ‘‘ Mr. Blight. he can make:you feel ; 
there's no doubt about that. If any one can 
rouse you, Mr. Blight’s the man.” 

‘So I should think by the noise outside his 
chapel. I’ve never been in,’’ remarked the 
doctor, dryly. : 
‘* Well, he do rant—I must confess he do,’’ 
acknowledged the landlord, taking off his hat, 
and rubbing his head reflectively. ‘“ Bat, 





there, he makes you feel that queer abc ut 


place together. No other doctor can’t live in » 
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youtself and yonr sins, that perhaps it’s best to 
stop away, after all; it takes so long to get 
over it. My missus she took on dreadful one 
night after hearing him, and, lor’, how she did 
cry! I was obliged to call the doctor in to her 
—and that I was. And Mr. Blight he'd been 
at it three-quarters of an hour, and, there, I 
didd"t know it was more than a quarter!” 

‘‘ Well, what did /say to you about Mr. 
Blight and his sermon?” laughed Dr- King. 

Jenkins coughed, and looked at Mr. Gres- 
ham. ; 

“Nothing canonical, evidently, since it 
won't bear repetition. Well, we won't shock 
the parson, Jenkins.” 

“J don’t approve of ranting myself,” said 
Mr. Gresham, quietly. ‘‘Sensation is not 
religion, as so many people seem to think. I 
don’t believe in anything fanatical, And as 
for sermons, if a man can preach at all he 
ought to be able to say as much in ten minutes 
as any other man can carry away and remem- 
ber; and if he can't say anything worth re- 
membering, he ought not to be allowed to 
preach at all!” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried Dr. King. ‘‘ If youcarry 
out your own theories, Mr. Gresham, I shall 
echo Jenkins'’s sentiments sincerely ; and I'll 
promise to keep awake, which is more than I 
have done since I have sat under Mr. Hilhouse, 
as the people say hereabouts. He's as good as 
a dose of morphine. And now I nearly forgot 
what Icame for. Mrs. King would like one 
of Mrs. Jenkins’s wonderfal hams if she has 
one to spare. No one can ‘cure’ in Market 
Glenton like Mrs. Jenkins.” 

‘*Not even the doctor?” asked the parson, 
with a smile. 

“Well, we have an entirely different 
system,’’ returned he, good-humouredly. “ If 
I were to try hers I should soon do away with 
disease certainly, and with the patients at the 
same time. She kills to cure, and in death 
the pigs pay her. I cure in hopes the human 
piss will pay me, but I’m frequently aw- 

ully disappointed, and regret I didn’t try 
madam’'s system.” 

The landlord langhed lustily. 

**The doctor always will have his jokes, Mr. 
Gresham; but there ain’t a kinder-hearted 
man in the parish, and so you'll find,” he 
asserted. 

“You evidently want something, Jenkins. 
What is it? Are you going to set up for 
charchwarden, surveyor of roads, or as mem- 
bef for the county?” 

“At it again, doctor, eh? Well, no one 
minds you, sir.”’ 

‘80 I find to my cost. Mr. Gresham, I’m 
going home to tea. Mrs. King will be pleased 
to see you if you’re inclined to accompany 
me. That's right. I see you're not above the 
cup which cheers although it does not inebriate. 
You didn’t look disgusted at the mention of 
tea, z we'll wish our friend Jenkins good-day, 
@nd ['ll carry you off in triumph.” 

Andas Mr. Faulkner Gresham had nothing 
better to do with himself, he went. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AFTERNOON TEA WITH DR. AND MRS. KING. 


Dr. anv Mas. Kine made Mr. Gresham very 
much at home, and he became friends with 
them both in his own quiet way. With the 
lady, his interest was in her pretty fair- 
haired children, whom he took upon his knees 
and made much of, although he had no love 
whatever for the young, and considered them 
merely nesessary evils, and very decidedly in 
the way. 

To the doctor he talked of politics, and 
sanitary measures, and drew him on to speak 
of his patients, who, he remarked, he would 
like to hear about, as they would be his own 
chief care also. 

** When I have done with them, one way or 
the other, Mr. Gresham, you are welcome to 
them ; bat I would always rather the parson 
did not agitate them while they are in a 


critical state,” returned Dr. King. ‘‘ You 
see, I'm speaking plainly to you, and don’t 
expect to be misjudged by you as I am 
by the rector, who thinks I have slid at a 
rapid pace along the downward road. Men of 
the old clerical school are, I suppose, more 
often intolerant than otherwise; but when I 
am called in, of course my whole object is to 
save my patient, and with that end in view 
I don't much mind who I offend so long as I 
succeed | " 

‘You are quite right,” replied Mr. Gres- 
ham, with interest. ‘‘ Personally I always 
place myself uuder the doctor's orders, and 
act in concert with, not in opposition to him ; 
and I shall be obliged if you will let me have 
a daily memo as to who are to be visited and 
who are to be given suitable help, in the way 
of food or stimulant. I have known great 
harm done by the indiscriminate bestowal of 
brandy and wine.” 

“So have I,” said the doctor, warmly. 
“Tam beginning to think Jenkins is right, 
even before I hear the sermons. We shall 
scarcely long for Mr. Hilhouse’s return if you 
make so a good substitute. I'm afraid no one 
will miss him!” 

“Yet I suppose the recior is a very good 
man?” 

‘Very, [though he’s not my idea of a 
Christian ; but then, you see, 7m a heathen, 
and think more of a kind action than of a 
long sermon—more of practise than theory.” 

“John,” said his wife, reprovingly. ‘My 
dear; what will Mr. Gresham think of your 
remarks — your rector, and his?” 

‘‘Oh!” laughed the curate in charge, “I 
am not easily shocked. I dislike narrowness 
quite as much as Dr. King does, and always 
feel sorry when ple in a parish don’t get 
on sympathetically with their clergyman. He 
should be their friend, then they will mind it 
less if ever he has to be their mentor!” 

“Of course, but when it's all mentor, from 
one year’s end to another, why, people get a 
little sick of it. And, then, Miss Hilhouse is 
worse than the rector.”’ 

‘“* Yet she seems a very nice girl ! ’’ returned 
Mr. Gresham, intentionally misunderstanding 
him. 

‘*Bless me, I don’t mean Marion. She's a 
prime favourite of mine ; yet they don’t think 
mich of her at the Rectory. That girl has a 
hard life, and the best piece of news I could 
hear concerning her would be that she had 
found a nice husband.” 

“Bat, John,” interposed his wife, ‘‘ girls 
can’t find husbands ; they must wait till they 
are asked, you know.” 

‘Well, my dear, we'll say so, by all means, 
if you like; but there are few men who would 
be bold enough to put the important question 
if the young lady did not show a very decided 
pureference for them. Bat we will say we 

wish some decent fellow would fiad Miss 
Marion. She's a good girl, and would make 
a first-rate wife. I should like to see her 
happy, very much,indeed. She has a fine 
open character, and a loving, warm, generous 
heart. Mr. Hilhouse thinks more of Miss 
Nellie; but she can’t hold a candle to her 
elder sister, although she’s a nice girl, too, in 
her way.” 

“ John, I'm afraid you're a general admirer 
of the fair sex, and I think I've every reason 
to complain. Yesterday you did nothing but 
praise Mrs. Charlton; nowit is all Marion 
Hilhouse.”’ 

‘* No, my dear, not all; no one can surpass 
Mrs. Charlton in my good graces. She's the 
best little woman J ever met (the present com- 
pany, of course, excepted) ; but I'm afraid our 
chatter cannot be interesting to Mr. Gresham, 
to whom the ladies are almost strangers.” 

“Pardon me, I am greatly interested. I 
like to know all about my parishioners. Like 
yourself, I am pleasantly impressed by both 
the widow and the rector's daughter.” 

‘*And what about his sister?"’ asked Dr. 
King, going off into hearty laughter. “TI 
should think Miss Hilhouse would be rather 
an eye opener for you, Gresham—the sort of 








maiden fossil only to be found in such dead-and- 
alive old towns as Market Glenton. My dear 
sir, that old lady knows the Commination 
Service better than her A BC, and it beats 
her catechism hollow. She simply gloats over 
it, and her next delight is the Athanasian 
Creed. She would sooner hear them, than go 
to the theatre any day in the week.” 

Mrs. King looked a little uneasily at the 
— ; 

** But, John, you don’t know Mr. Gresham's 
views ; he may my eg of the theatre as 
much as the rector does.’ 

The smile upon the young man’s face showed 
no disapproval whatever. 

‘*He doesn’t look as if he did,” said Dr. 
King; ‘‘ but if he were to do so, it wouldn’t 
make me see the harm in it.” 

“But I don't. I see no harm whatever in 
the stage ; in fact, I go so far as to say it often 
does good. There are many people touched by 
it who cannot be reached from the pulpit, and 
I would have every clergyman study elocution 
as though he were an actor.” 

“I don't know that,” returned the doctor, 
thoughtfally. ‘I would rather a parson 
felt than simulated feeling.” 

*Qaite so,” agreed the curate-in-charge ; 
‘* but it does not _—— a man feeling, to know 
how to manage his voice.” 

‘“‘No, I suppose not; but I like heart to 
speak to heart.’’ 

‘* Has your heart never been spoken to, never 
been stirred to its very depths from the boards 
of a London theatre?’’ asked Mr. Gresham. 
‘* Mine has, I must confess. Tears have sprung 
to my eyes, and my pulses have vibrated 
painfally to the actor’s words.” 

‘They affected you more, I dare say, than a 
sad case in real life would have done?" an- 
swered the doctor, bluntly. 

“No; I think the theatre and the pulpit 
are different spheres. Personally, I would 
keep the pulpit for instruction, the theatre for 
amusement only. I don’t care for tragedy ; 
there are plenty of sai things, and awfal 
poy adeng wicked things in real life. I go to 
the tre for a laugh, and when I get it, I say 
ny piece is a good one, and I’m the better for 
hg 


‘*When you know the doctor better, Mr. 
Gresham, you'll find he’s a very matter-of-fact 
man, without a grain of romance or poetry in 
=<" ama remarked Mrs. King, with a 
smile. 

‘*‘My dear,” replied her husband, gravely, 
‘‘ we doctors come too much in contact with 
the stern realities of life to believe much in 
romance. We are for ever wrestling with 
death, and the seed which it grows from— 
disease. It is useless to tell us a spade is 
not a spade.” 

** But poetry does sweeten life, John!" 

‘‘I dare say, my love, for those who have 
the time for it.” 

‘* Well, you were not always so prosaic,” 
said the little woman, obstinately. ‘‘ When 
we first met, I used to think you had a great 
deal of romance in you.” 

‘* My love, it is scarcely fair of you_to tell 
tales,” laughed Dr. King. ‘‘I suppose in 
every man’s life there is that period when he 
made an egregious donkey of himself, and 
lived in Paradise for a short time at any rate, 
where the food is all honey, and the moon 
looks down and laughs at all the foolish things 
said and done. It's a part of the disease called 
‘love,’ like the rash coming out in moasles, 
and it’s better out, my dear, far better.”’ 

‘* John, you really are horrid;’’ cried Mrs. 
King, indignantly, “what must Mr. Gresham 
think ?—that you don’t care for me one bit! ” 

“No, little woman,” returned the doctor, 
kindly, ‘‘ If he has half the sense I give him 
credit for, he'll realize perfectly that we have 
long since passed the stage where compliments 
are necessary, and have reached that of 
thorough understanding.” 

* That is traé, John; I know what you are 
—the best of men; but you don't do yourself 
justice, and people often do misunderstand 
you ; there's no doubt abont it.” 
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“Do they? Well, my dear, it does not 
hurt me, and they’re glad enough to see me 
when they’re ill!” 

‘I for one shall not make any mistakes,’’ 
said Mr. Gresham to the doctor's wife. ‘I 

know a happy couple when I see one, and 
respect a man who has the courage to express 
his opinions freely, without regard to those of 
others. The doctor is quite a man after my 
own heart, and I enjoy his conversation 
greatly. I’m interested in Mrs. Charlton, 
no gee like to hear all you can tell me of 
er 

‘* That is not much. She lost her husband 
in India, I believe, in some melancholy sort of 
manner, but I have never known quite what ; 
but from the little I have heard she has no 
cause to mourn him.” 

‘* She does not look as though she mourned,” 
returned Faulkner Gresham, thoughtfully. 

“No, perhaps not, yet there’s a touch of 
sadness often in the sweet face; and what a 
eweet face it is! ’’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Charlton is a beautiful woman, 
and if her husband did not make her happy 
she’s better without him, and one day she 
may console herself. There is something 
ae her and Mr. Hilhonse’s son, is there 
not ” 

‘*Oh! I believe they were friends in India,” 
returned the doctor indifferently. ‘Captain 
Hilhouee is a splendid fellow, with a disposi- 
tion like his sister Marion’s, It puzzles me 
how such a father can be blessed with such 
children ! "’ 

“Well, it says something for his plan of 
education, unless the credit is to be given to 
the mother.” 

‘** Poor soul ! her gentle infineuce has doubt- 
less softened them all, although in her hus- 
band’s presence I am certain she would hesi- 
tate to assert that her soul was her own, 
much less attempt to interfere with his 
management of his children.” 

“Ah! but how did she get them to obey 
him?” struck in Mrs. King. ‘I have 
seen those dear children with their hearts 
hard and stubborn, and angry, ready to 
resent their father’s commands; but when 
that fragile woman placed her hand in theirs 
and whispered, ‘for my sake,’ tears rushed to 
their eyes, and they obeyed their father with- 
out a word.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Hilhouse must be a very sweet 
woman,’’ said Mr. Gresham, ‘‘I liked her 
muchly.”’ 

“You may well say so,” answered the 
doctor, ‘‘or she would have shut the door 
jong ago against her sister-in-law ; in fact, it 
= have been better for them all, if she 


‘‘ You don’t like Miss Hilhouse?” 

“Like her! Of all the cantankerous old 
cats I ever met I think she has the longest 
claws. I pity anyone who gets into her 
clutches; I do, indeed.” 

“She's been wonderfully civil to me,” 
returned Mr. Gresham, with a smile. 

Dr. King looked at him in astonishment. 

“Civil to you, with that coat on! Well, 
my dear fellow, if you can manage her you 
. Can manage the dey——”’ 

nari cried his wife, ‘‘ you really must 
no ” 

“Oh, certainly not, my dear!” he returned 
with mock gravity; “bat no doubt Mr. 
Gresham understands what I mean!” 

‘** Quite so,” he lied, amusedly, ‘* No 
doubt, so far, Miss Hilhouse has taken gloomy 
ideas of religion, and has thought sombre 
services the right sort; but she may learn 
that ‘ the Lord loveth a cheerful countenance’ 
mo 

“In time!” laughed Dr. King, lustily. 
“ Yes, we are told that the maypole masaiod 
the scarecrow in time, and who knows but 
sounping a8 the village tes fenate, oF inning 

mping a i tea-feasts, or grinni 
t a horse collar!" ; 

And his mirth was so contagious that both 
Mr. Gresham avd Mrs, King joined in it. 


“ UNFULFILLED.” 


Tar foam-capped waves washed idly 
Against the sandy shore, 

And, borne on the breath of a zephyr, 
Came the ocean's far-off roar ; 

The sky bent blue above us, 
And the sun kissed the rippling tide 

Till a path of sparkling jewels 
Gleamed afar o’er the billows wide. 


Bat, away off, over the water, 
A dark cloud spread its wings, 
Like the shadow that falls upon us 
When Death his summons brings; 
And soon the golden sunlight 
Had died from the sky away, 
And the wind grew damp and dreary, 
As it caught on its breath the spray. 


And, ere night spread its mantle o'er us, 
The sky was one dreary grey, 

While the water, black and angry, 
Spread out from the shore away. 

The golden glow of the morning 
Was drowned ia the storm and gloom, 

And the promise of beauteous sunset 
Was lost in the ocean’s boom. 


We had stood, in the golden morning, 
On the ocean's sandy shore, 

And I listened to fond assurance : 
**T will love you evermore.” 

And my life, like the ocean’s wavelets, 
Seemed hissed by the light of love. 

Till a path spread ont in the futare, 
Filled with glory from above. 


And it seemed that our love must grow stronger 
With every passing year, 
And the glory would be but the brighter 
As the end of our way drew near: 
That, at last, when our life was all over 
And the last look on earth had been given, 
Like a chain, with its links all unbroken, 
Our love would still bind us in heaven. 


Bat alas! for the promise of morning— 
Unfualfilled, turned from sunshine to gloom; 
The sea has grown monrnfal and dreary, 
And the heart reads in that its own doom. 
"Tis the fate of the beautiful morning 

To end in dark storm-clouds at last, 

And the heart that hath faith in a promise 
Mast write ‘‘ Unfalfilled ” o'er its past. 








TRUE AS THE STARS. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—(continued ) 


A ppraprvt conviction darted through Wynd. 
Rhoda Macdonald was there in 
that fearfal dungeon, and Dormer with her! 
He followed his cousin into the next room, 
with a face as white as her own, whilst the 
rest of the company started to their feet, and 
looked round at each other with bewildered 


eyes. 
™ Take my horse, Satanella, and ride for 
our life !” cried Lady Diana, shaking like a 
‘‘ They are in there—do you hear ? and 
good Heavens, if they’re drowned. 
“ You locked them in and left them!” in 
breathless horror, as he rang peal on the bell. 
“Heaven forgive you—you must have been 
mad,” as he hurried to the door. 
“* They may be safe. Watson was to wait at 
the White Hart, and to let them out.” 
“‘ Watson, who drinks like a fish!" in in- 
+ scorn,ashe rushed out into the hall 
on to the way to the stables. ‘* Fancy trusting 
their lives to a drunkard!” 
Lady Diana leant against a marble pillar, 
as if she would sink into the ground. 
the butler and one of the footmen ap- 
waiting for orders, and stood still 


and shuddered, trying to recollect what she 
had better say. 

‘“*A second horse to bs saddled at once. 
A close carriage to be sent to Lone Tower, 
provided with wraps and hot-water things,” 
said a voice close beside her, and+looking up 
she saw Lord Faulkner taking his coat from a 
stand ; “ and fill a flask with brandy as quick 
as lightning.” 

The footman vanished in one direction, tke 
butler in another. 

** You will save them ?”’ and she lopked im- 
ploringly into his face, which was as stern as 
Percy’s had been but a minute before. 

‘TI will do my best!” he eaid gravely. 
‘‘ I’ve been unkind enough to the poor little 
thing, Heaven knows, but I wished her no 
barm.”’ 

‘*Nomore did I. I take Heaven to witness 
that I meant no evil. 1 wanted her to be 
happy with Frank Dormer, and he would have 
made her a better husband than any one else I 
know.” 

He looked down at her with an evil look in 
his eyes, loathing her faults and her too evi- 
dent weaknesses, and yet drawn to her by her 
wonderfal physical beauty. 

** You will have got rid of your rival by a 
safer road than marriage,” he said coldly ; ‘‘ but 
I don’t envy you your share in this night’s 
work.” 

“Do you want to send me raving mad?” 
she asked wildly, pressing her hands to her 
panting chest. 

‘Not atall; bat I want you to know your- 
self as you are, not as you seem to the world. 
The horse may be ready; I can’t wait,” and 
he burried off to the stables. 

Percy had already started, having half-sad- 
dled Satanella with his own hands, before any 
of the grooms were aware that she was 
wanted. 

Lord Faulkner threw himself across Panch- 
bowl's back and dashed after him through the 
darkness and rain. 

Ata more cautious pace came the closed 
landau filled with wraps and restoratives. 
“Too late! too ldte 1’’ seemed to chime for 
ever in Percy’s ears, from the sound of Satan- 
ella’s hoofs as she breasted the storm bravely. 
And the hedges and the trees, like great 
spectres, flashed past, and the pitiless rain, 
which was bringing death to the girl he loved, 
fell in torrents, and seemed to mock at his 
unavailing haste. 

‘*Oh, Heaven, have mercy!” he gasped, 
unconsciously echoing the prayer which had 
burst from Dormer’s lips. 

Humanly speaking, he could see there was 
no hope, though in the bewilderment of his 
brain he could not count the number of hours 
that the storm had lasted; but in the hour of 
need his childlike trust in Providence came 
back to him, and he thought that by some 
miracle from Heaven the two in such mortal 
peril might be saved. 

Sarely the girl's youth and purity might 
plead for her, With her angel face and kindly 
heart she might do so much good on earth—it 
would seem too great a pity to take her co 
soon to Heaven. 

And Frank Dormer, the honourable, fear. 
less soldier, what had he done that he should 
be cut short at the beginning of his career, 
before he had time to wring one leaf of laurel 
from the hand of Fate ? 

“It would have been better to have been me 
than him,” thought Percy to himself, in a fit 
of sudden humility. ‘I'm a useless sort of 
cove, frittering away my life in all sorts of 
empty nonsense; and nobody would have 
missed me but Di, who looks on me as & con- 
fidential errand-boy—nothing more. 

horse,”’ stooping down to pat her neck, ‘‘ Keep 
up. then ; it’s only a little further.” 

Oh, what an endless way it seemed! And 
yet in the morning it had been too short. 

To think of her as she sat by his side, only 
a few hours ago, with the sweetest of smiles 











(To be continued.) 


She passed her hand across her forchead, 


on her lips, and a playful light in her glorious 
eyes. She ceemed like a child out for a holi- 
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day, and she had said in hercharming childish level, and looked down into the two faces. 


way,— 

‘*T mean to be happy to-day.” 

Whatever trouble or anxiety had oppressed 
her spirits during the last week or so was put 
aside and forgotten, and she gave herself up to 
the pleasure of the moment, 

Oh! how his heart had gone out to her as 
they.drove side by side through the laughing 


sunshine, or the reffeshing shade, and he | 


listened to the sweet, soft voice, which was like 
delicious musi¢ in his ears. 

He had her all to himself, with no Dormer 
or Faulkner to interfere; every look, every 
word was his, and there was'no one to share 
it with him. 


And now to think of her shivering in cold , 


and wet and utter darkness as the long hours 


crawled by, and growing fear changed to bleak | 


despair as the water rose, and’ no help came 
from earth or Heaven, 

He must not think of it, if he meant to keep 
his brain clear ; the horror was too great. The 
pretty young thing; who had never done any 


harm to anybody, done to death by his own 


cousin's senseless trick ! 

He cursed Diana’s folly as he urged on the 
mare with hand and voice and heel, and 
Satanella responded nobly. 


In a sudden gleam cf moonlight, as the | 
heavy clouds parted and the rain ceased,.the | 


old grim tower stood out—weather-beaten, 
rained, but still defiant, like the last of the 
wild barons who had died beneath its roof— 
close before his eyes, 


Percy sprang off the mare, threw her bridle 


over the branch of a broken tree, and dashed 
up the steps, across the courtyard, through a 
ruined archway, into the smaller court, in the 
corner of which was the low door to the 
dungeon. 

The steps outside were half hidden by water, 
the rain: having poured 
tinuous stream, and found no way to escape. 

If it was like this on the outside, it required 
but little sense to guess that inside the door, 
where the river had access, the depth must be 

ter. 

A great lump came into Percy's throat as 
he stretched out his hand, drew back the bolt, 
and tap’ at the door. It had swelled, and 
requi all his strength to get it open; but 
when: it had given way the body of water 
pent inside came rushing out with a twirl and 
a splash, and carried him off hislegs. He 
caught at the edge of a buttress and staggered 
to his feet. 

“ Rhoda! Dormer!” he cried, frantically, 
but there was no answer, only the rush of the 
angry water and the creaking of a boughin 
the wind. He raised his white face-to the 
cloudy sky. 

‘‘Oh, Heaven! they can’t be dead!” and 
staggered forward. Something blocked the 
doorway. Was it only a log of wood, or 
was it—a corpse swayed helplessly up and 
down by the water ? 


a 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
LOCKED IN EACH OTHER'S ARMS, 


“* Don’t losesheart, Wyndham. We may, be 
in time,” said Lord Faulkner, hurrying up. 
“Dash the thing, why won’titlight?” trying 
to.ignite the wick inside a lantern whilst he 
meee neipey: the ae of his coat. 

e to shelter it still more, and 
the eartic was soon lighted. 

“ You hold it,” said the other, putting it into 
his. shaking hand, and then he stooped and 

into the darkness. ‘They are both 
*t he said in a,muffied voice. 

Teriderly and.carefully they drew the two 
forms, still locked together in each’ other's 
arms, through the ,doorway. Gently. and 
with great difficulty they detached them, and 
madgé Frank Dormer's unwilling’ arms‘ forego 
their precious burden. Grown men as they 
were the tears of endless pity poured down 
their cheeks, as they lifted them on to a dryer 


down them in a con- | 





Only a few hours, and what a fearful change 
they had wrought—youth and health arid 
strength brought to such helplessness as this. 
Not a word was spoken between the two men 
as they did the best they could, bending both 
’ of the bodies forward, as they had learnt from 
ambulance lectures, and working the arms 
up and down to bring air into’the lungs. 

‘“‘Qaick, my flask!'’ said Faulkner, his 
hands being too busy to be used for a visit to 
his pocket. His voice had a thrill of excite- 
ment in it, and nothing but hope could give 
that. Wyndham's heart bounded as he held 
the flask to.Rhoda’s white lips. His hand 
shook so that he spilt some of the brandy; 
but a little drop she swallowed, and Faulkner 
gave Percy an encouraging nod. 

He tried. it again, his pulses throbbing with, 
intense agitation, ani to his woader and 
' delight the small brown head moved from 

left to right. He bit his lip to keep himself 
. from sobbing like a child, and« poured some 
i more of the spirit through the’ delicate ‘lips. 
It was a strange scene, illumitied by fitfal 
' glimpses of moonlight, as dark clouds scadded. 
before the wind. The patch: of green sward 

on which the two still’ forms were lying, the 
| ruined walls hung with wreaths of ivy, look- 
ing black in the darkness, the broken tracery 
; of a once beautifully sculptured window, 
| Standing out against the sky, a mutilated 
, archway behind which the shadows looked 
; dark and fall of mysterious gloom, and the 
; two men with light coats thrown over their 
evening things, with fear and anxiety in their 
good-looking faces, kneeling on the sodden 
turf, trying by every means that instinct 
or science 8 ted to save these victims 
from the clutches of death. 

** Hearts alive! What a gruesome place!” 
| exclaimed Mrs. Nicholls, as her portly figure 
came round the corner over the broken frag- 
ments of a wall. ‘If this isn’t the death of 
me I shall be surprised! Well, Mr. Percy, 
so you've found them, Poor dears, no hope, 
of course? It wasn’t in human nature to 
stand it,” putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes and beginning to sob. ‘ Ah, my lord, 
you feel sorrieat, of course, for your cousin; as 
pretty a young thing as ever breathed; but 
excuse me, it’s the Captain goes to my heart, 
the gentleman I’ve been nursing like a 
mother,” and she sobbed again. 

Major Bond, who had insisted on coming, 
too, aswell as Mr. Patterson, now appeared, 
and stood looking on; too awe-struck to speak. 
Only a little while ago there had been riotous 
laughter over a childish game in this very 
place, and the contrast was awful. Were two 
of them really called from the happy, caretess 
life they had been leading—to fave the dread 
realities of another world—passing straight 
from the laughter and fun—through the stern 
gate-way of death ? . 

‘Look here, Nicholls! ” said Percy groffiy; 
“instead of blabbering there, come and see if 
you can’t do any g' And you, Patterson; 
would you bring some of the blankets, or 
whatever you've got in the carriage. The 
great thing is to keep them’ warm, and they 
are both as cold as ice,”’ 

“Lord ha’ mercy on us! Is there a breath 
of life in them? Oh, Heaven be thanked!” 
cried Nicholls. As soon as she saw there was 
any need of her services, she put her handker- 
chief into her pocket, and tumbled down on to 
her knees, ready foraction. She rubbed ean- 
de-Cologne behind Rhoda’s ears and on the 
palms of her’ hands, whilst Lord Faulkner 
performed the same offices for Dormer, and 
Percy helped to swathe them both in thick 
blankets. 

“Now, we had better get them home ag 
fsstas wecan. I cancarry my cousin, she is 
no weight!” said the Viscount, taking her in 
his arms, and exciting Percy’s furious jealousy 
thereby. ‘ Do you think that you three car 
manage Dormer?” ; 

He strode on without waitihg for an answer) 
and as soon'as he was out of sight he stooped 


his shoulder: There was:a big lamp: ia his 
throat, and’ his eyes were fall of tears; ashe 
lifted his own face and muttered to himself, 
“ I’ve been a brate to you often; but’ I swear 
to do a cousin's daty by you for the futare.” 

When the others came up he had already 
placed her in the carriage, and was leaniag 
against the door with a very stern expression 
on his face. 

It was a difficult matter to ges Dormer on 
to the back seat, but it was accomplished at 
last, and--Mrs. Nicholls took her place by 
Rhoda's side, lending her substantial shoulder 
as @ support for the girl's drooping head. 
Major Bond volunteered to go with the: foot- 
manand unearth Watson and the pony car- 
riage fromthe White Hart. 

This was a relief to Percy, who felt that it 
was his duty to see after the groom,and thrash 
him within an inch of his life, bat yet he could 
not bear to be absent when the carriage reached 
the castle, and the doctor, for whom: they 
would be sure to send, gave his verdict. 

Mr. Fred Patterson: got on the. box of the 
landau, the others moanted Punchbowl and 
Satanella, The ride home was not at the 
same'frantic pace, for human life no longer 
depended on the speed they made, and the 
horses had to be considered. 





* 


Lady Diana shut herself up from everyone 
as soon as she had sent for the doctor, in 
order that he might be ready on the spot. 
when the carriage retarned. 

She paced up and down the —— 
floor of her boudoir like a wild animal, her 
dark hair dishevelled, her cheeks ghastly, her 
eyes distended with fear. She scarcely 
to think, lest her brain should reel; and yet 
her mind was extraordinarily active ; and: her 
imagination always at work, she could not 
e from a horrible vision of a gloomy 
hole half-filled with water, with two dead 
forms floating on the surface, And as they 
floated: helplessly, the water tossed: them 
hither and thither, and gave to the dead 
limbs ‘a semblance of life, till one face met. 
the other' in a hideous mockery of an em- 
_ brace, and’ a: strandof the girl's brown hair 
was throwa across the lips that were too:rigid 
to kiew it. 

She stood still, and -pressed her hands to 
her eyes, as if to hide them from thethideous 
sight,’ which no physical obstruction could 
shut out. 

‘*‘Marderess! murderess!” rang in: her 
ears, and turned her blood into ice. Oh! why 
had she done it? Was anything worth: this 
anguish? What wouldn’t she give to. have 
them standing there before her, safe:and 
sound? Oh! the boundless relief if she could 
know they were not dead! ° 

& knock at the door, which was-locked. 
From the outside, came the maid's) voice 
saying. — 

“* Piease, my lady, his: lordship: the Eark 
wishes to see you at once.” 

‘I’m coming !’’ she called: out,:hoarsely, 
for her father’s summons she was: bound to 


obey. 

Mechanically she smoothed her lair with 
her fingers, and waiting - for: nothing else, 
came out-of the shelterof her room, and went 
slowly down one corridor after another as:if 
she' were a criminal. Shewshrank:from the 
eyes of the servants whom: she meson the 
way, though she held up-her: head proudly, as 
if shame were the last thing»she was thinking 
of; She the door: leading to her 
brother's. private rooms;.and a pa shot 
through -her heart .as she how 
entirely she had ‘neglected him.:, There’ was 
little sympathy between them; but shemight 
have lightened. the\Iong lonely hours for:him, 
as Percy Wyndham: contrived to do almast 
every daytin hisskindly good nature. Traly, 
consdience' was awake to-night, and. 
troublesome after its: long stagnation, 


| before she reached heri-fasher’s tooms, she 
fAiwnerself to be one of the wickedest creatures 
on earth. 








and kissed the small white face pillowed on 


“ Come in, come in;” exclaimed Lord Loch- 
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leven, fretfully; as he sat in a. latge arm- 
chair by #-fire;:with: his’ legs extended over a 
gorgeously-covered) Turkish ottoman) : 

He was a tall; aristocratic-losking man, 
with’ the eyes‘of’a' hawk and: the beak of an 
eagle, and: the’temper of a hungry lion. 

“What's the meaning of! all: this infernal 
fass'at this-hoar ofthe night, and why have: 
the -horses: been sent ont ini a ‘storm? Are 
you grown so:dull ‘that you can't! keep your 
guests at home?” he asked, angrily. 

‘* Something* terrible: has: »” phe 
said, rane 6: leaning her: ‘hands on: the 

Wo: 


fretted wood! work of a chair:. “Miss: Mac- 
donald‘ and ‘Dormer were eft' behind’ 
at Lone: T and: we are afraid something 
has happeved to:them?’ 


“ Blesomy sould Av pack of «staff and non- 
sensel:”’ his facereddening:. ‘They had no- 
business*td stay béhind.: Dormier’s‘not # fool: 
What waste prevent him from walking to the 
‘ White « Hart’ “and: ‘gettirigow vehicle from 
there?: And ees wasn't man enough: 
for that, :whySatemnella-and Punchbowl should 
be fro or aera the carriage I can't ima- 
gi ”, 

Bit byob# she:-had! tor explain that they: 
were lockéd!im the dungeén by her own hand, 
and:had toi suffer:her father's rididule bécanse 
of ** herichildieh! folly.” 

It did seem childish folly as she told’ it, with 
all, her ‘seeret “wishes lmotives cateftllp 
suppressed, and she. would have laughed, in 
bitter” self< t; but.for the tragedy im: 
which her fol} was likely to end:: 


He Kept her there for some'time, grumbling: |: 


at 6 ‘anid’ everything; as was his wont 
when suffering from: the. gout, and: Lady: 
Diane's smallistoekof ‘paticnoe: was soon‘ex- 
hausted.: 

Most of the things he complaiued of seemed 
80 trdmpery-in‘her prevent stataof.mindi How 
couldishe care if the house-bills: were:a trifle 
high, when she knew that the lives of two-df! 
her friextdsi were ‘trembling: in) the’ balance ? 
What did it nfatter to her then that the gar-: 
deners Had: cut @own-a favourite thorn instead 
of amiendrouchihg ivy; or thatthe wrong claret! 
had:besmsent by the wine merchant? ' 

‘*Phetfactiis)” said:the Harb roughly, “you: 
have net been: the same girl since that: Ww 
Yelverton 2catme: after you. I’m thankfal to: 
hear: that. he Has gone'to: Egypt, and I only 
hopsthat:the Arabs; who seem to shoot a.great 
deal area rr tet pee i Tha effect, 
willadoims ‘the service to: ridimd of my frture 
sons it-laws’?” 


“Pdther)'" gasped) Lady-Diana; ‘do: you 


know ‘what you ‘are'saying:? her heatt stand. |) hirh self: 
ing) still withzhorrov. | 


“ Yes;: Dm. neither! druhk, nmmd, nor: 
childish, ‘ad you: seem to iisinuate:. But: I 
didnt mean to'vex you,” his) voice softening, 
for after all he was very fond of his daughter. 
“ You'ly hevertbé happy. ift you lite to be hié 
hie sa ue <hr mt like ‘hiay to jilt 


thiewing: books het dnad qaonliyyneinrejes 
) her proudly; as hereyes: 
filled ith: indignant tears “But:you pre 
have hated him ‘because he:hadn’t the fc rtune: 


vapler frém:under ‘his 
8 a er ar gn “tere was a curious: 
sthil@on his lips. 

*‘ Never mind, child when hevis atdeath's' 
door I'll take you out to nurse him, Theérip: 


would ‘dome: 

‘*Hebwen: id! that be: should: behurt,” 
heniies quieting, ‘“Bat if he» is: wounded. 
I will rentind:yéu: of that promise, ands 1ib: 
nuteehini back#olife: Hark! Isthink that!s 
the carriage; and» without waiting: for:any:. 
py } a 20f the room, and down: 

long passages to the gallery. 

But when:she reached Ges eailonwr ent! Be 
= Se nee her Knees‘ 

nockewd together, BOL “she: thonght> 
should fall. i IN ay 

Was itetha-living: or: the dead that ithe car: 

h@ibaeki?! - ~ 


» diwneatelire fiat raetistely; and have something 


fused knot of ‘people; amongst: whom she saw 
the doctor, gathered yound tivo couches in a 
™ corner, 
‘Peroy,” she called; in a frightened 
whisper. 
He did not hear her. so she went down the 
eteirs slowly, as if someones: were pulling at 
her skirts. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
DEATH OR MADNESS ? 


As sheccamemesrer Peroy Wyndham looked 
round, At thesigttof her fice all the bitter 
resentment went ont of his heart; and; going 
up to her with a kind smile, he took both her 
hands in-his, 

*“ He thinks there’s a chanoe,’ he said; un- 

‘steadily; “butit was a near sls ve—two more 

minutes would bave-done it.’’ 
’ §he put her head down on his shoulder, and 
sobbed for joy, so gieat was the relief after 
‘ the terrible anxiety. : 

Fear had kept her from.going in thecarriage, 
so:sbe Had sent Mra. Nichol)s instead ; but as 
s00n as she was done-she fous: itiwas much 
worse to stay qnivtly at home:end wait. 

‘* Don’t: ory,) dear!’ said Percy, drawing 
ther aside. ‘ They are jast going to be taken 
to theirroems:. Rhoda-has opeued her-eyes, 
and Dormer movedhistips ones; I think they 
will do.” } 

‘* Had—had the water got to them?” she 
faltered, 

“« Yes,” with». shudder. 
‘halffall, and.they»were floating. 
we were too late.” 

Some: instiixctive: respect for Rhoda Mac- 
‘ dobald's! feelings képt him from stating how 
| the two-had ‘been found floating in each other's 
arms, though he suspected that his cousin 
‘ would be glad to hean it 
) There .was'no:time:for more conversation, 
for the two invalids hadito be c«rried upstairs 
toitheir respectiverrconmis, and further remedies 
/ appliediin private: 

( Aianxious hour followei, whilst Dt.; Winter 
) passed from oné roem to thé other, and Mrs; 
) Nicholls, andi Granger, Lady Diana’s maid,’ 
» were busy with flannels and hot water. 

: Lady Diana passed upiant down the corri- 
'dore with Peroy by her site, till at last she 
 tarned and looked at him, and was strack by’ 
his appearamoe. 

‘““My déaw boy; how bad you lookil Go 


‘“The place was 
We thought 


torent iknow’. st, Paulksenis looking after’ 
” 


** Faulkner ! ” sail: Percy; contemptuously, 
“Trust him to think of himself if his best 
friend were going to be hanged! I'll go pre- 
sently—when we know.” 

She knew therexvas truth iu hiywords. The 
Viscount loved himself better than anythingelse 
in the wide world, although he might pretend 
to: be devoted ‘to her; and fond of'a few others ; 
whilst Osptain' Dormer and Peroy Wyndham: 
would be quiteicapsble of’ forgetting self, and! 
even plading # in a very uneomfortab!le position 
for the sake of a woman. 

She. pat Ker arm. through’ her cousin's, and’ 
felshq had not prized‘him half enough. 

* You-arew dear old-boy !’’” she: caid, softly.: 
“ Notiomuch of! a fellow,” he answered) 
frankly. ‘I shall never make a ‘noise in the 
world ; but'T hope to die-witheut having dohe 
much barm.”’ 

‘**Dhat-isi more than-T’can say. Oh, Perey! 
when I feel that I willa thing, I will it with 
| alan yommighdj/and <I don't care what I do'to 
| getait.: You see: wiat-happencd: to-day!" in 
jan awe- struckivoi¢s, , 

;. “Yes. Y6ua must pall! yourself up, or. the 
| habit.\will ogrow, ands yeu will do something 
| desperate; and bewsorry ever ufterwards. Ah! 
here'sthe dbetors) Well; whnet’s the news?’”’ 
sto ite frod tee? hith; 

‘A dediddd imptovemeut,’’ he seid, cheer: 
fully; ‘Ad for:Gaptaid Dbrmer, we shall pull 
hitn t > butit whda/shive, and ‘he-will 


“And Miss Macdonald?” said Peroy, 
eagerly, his’ eyes fixed on the dootor’s worn 
face; as if he would drag the trath out of him, 
whilst his sousin held her’ tongue, becanse she 
was afraid to ask. 

Dr.. Winter pnt the? points of his fingers to: 
gether, and studied the psinting on the wall. 
It was an Arabesque design, and he seemed 
interested in it, 

‘* You see the situation was a very trying 
one. For more than an hour the young lady 
must have anticipated an awful death, and the 
cerebrak excitement: in. consequence ig in- 
tense.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Lady Diana, 
hoarsely, ‘It won't send her mad! Oh, 
Heaven, help me!" 

Percy’s face went white, but: he laid his hand 
on hers to reassure her, 
nt Dr, Winter means brain fever — that: is 
Fr ’ 

“* Yes !—that ig all,’ said) the doctor, drily ; 
‘* and quite-enough too.” 

‘« When ‘the fever is'gone the brain will be 
clear ?” with intense eagerness, 

“ We will hope so, Lady Diana ; but as yet 
we cannot tell for certain. I should advice 
you'to‘telegraph: for Miss Macdonald’s rela- 
tions, and if i¢ would: meet their views I should 
be glad of' a second opinion to back my owa.” 

‘© As soon as the office isiopen we will send 
for any one you like to name—withont wait- 
ing.” 

‘© Sir Fitzroy Gibbon? I have great faith 
in his\judgment.”” 

‘Give me his address.”’ 

He wrote it down on a slip of paper, and’ she 
took possession of it. Dr. Winter bowed and 
disappeared into the bedroom. When:he was 
gone she lookediinto Percy’s face with appeal- 
ing eyes, seeking comfort. But he was: at the 
end of his: resources in: that line, and could 
cnly shake his head sadly. Then she took 
him downstairs and made him eat some. 
thing; though he ‘said it would choke him. 
She poured outisome wine for him whilat he 
wrote the telegram to: the London phy- 
sician, andi felt a relief: in looking after him ; 
but be was ungratefalenough to be glad to be 
alone:in hissown room; at leass, with the door 
shat between him and allthe rest of the world 
—glad to’ be:alone with his miserable fears. A 
few hours héfore, Rhoda’s death had seemed to 
be the. worst calamity thati could befall her, 
but madness was infinitely worse. Better, a 
thousand’ times; that shea should be resting in 
her grave, out of the fresand the fame ” than 
live for years, her wearymind never at rest, 
and all her-thonghtsa bewildaring puzzle. 

Ah; yes! better a thousand times! bat ifwas 
notifor him to settle the girl's fate, and love 
could. only trast and hope; leaving the issue in 
Higher Hands: He threw himself on his 
bediand slept for very weariness-—slept; as the 


| young generally sleep, when long deprived of 


needfal rest ; but he woke.in the morning with 
the horrid fear by his bedside and abont his 
pillow. He could notget it ont of his head, and 
yet if: was too horrible a: thing to believe. He 
had never been to one of!the modern asylums, 
and seen: all the arrangements: made for a 
patient's comfort; but all the horrors he had 
read of such plates camsinto his hed, and he 
imagined the girl's delicate waist encircled by 
a strait-waistcoat-fanciedher with tangled hair 
strewn over her shoulders, pacing wildly about 
a padded room, till his heart grew sick within 
him. It would have been better to let her 
drown in Dormer'sarms. It wasccuel to bring 
her back’toa living death’in'a mad house! He 
went downstairs, and met his cousin vapour- 
ing about the hall: Her face brightened as 
she saw him. 

‘Come in to brenkfasti I felt hadn't the 
heart: to) begin. mine alone, and! the others 
have:finished. Nonews; i suppose?” 
“None; just about thersame, Peroy, I 
thought the night would never end. I didn’t 
sleep a wink.” 

“ Bat) you'll ‘make! ‘yourself ill,” compas- 
sionately, and feeling quite ashamed of having 
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probably have an attack of rheumatic fever.” 





slept so soundly. 
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“I should like to kill myself if she doesn’t ; ‘My dear fellow, one would think it was Douglas Yelverton had begged him to watch 


get well!” in a low voice. ‘But we won’t , 

talk about it. Have some mushrooms. That , 

kedgeree doesn’t look bad, or try some grouse 
ie.” 

Though they took some of the food on their 
plates neither of them ate much. 

Lord Faulkner was strolling on the terrace 
smoking, but beyond a nod and a curt “ good- 
morning " he took no further notice of them. 
He had been terribly shocked by Dr. Winter's 
report, and for the present felt disinclined to 
have anything to do with his hostess. In his 
eyes at that moment she seemed nothin 
better than a beautiful fiend who had worke 
an infinite amount of evil. Also he had an 
uncomfortable feeling that he was himself to a 
certain degree responsible for the misfortunes 
that had come upon his cousin; for if he had 
not aided and abetted Lady Diana in her 

lans in the selfish hope of advancing in 

er favour she would never have dared to go 
so far. His heart smote him as he thought 
of how he had found her locked in Dormer'’s 
arms. If she loved him, what in the name of 
all that was incomprehensible was the tie 
which bound her still to Douglas Yelverton? 
He resolved that as soon as she was out of 
danger he would go over to the Isle of Wight 
and prosecute those inquiries he talked of. 
In justice to his cousin he must find out if 
Yelverton had any hold over her; and if he 
had it would be at once his delight and his 
duty to force him to give up Lady Diana. 
Like Dormer he was resolved to make him 
choose between them; but unlike Frank, 
whilst seeming to offer a choice, he was going 
to settle the matter for him, and give him the 
one whom he did not want for himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sumner arrived later in the 
afternoon, the former looking stern in his 
anxiety, the latter pale and very subdued. 
No one could tell how she reproached herself 
now for her many unkindnesses to her niece, 
as she installed herself, much to Mrs. 
Nicholls’ displeasure, by her bedside, and 
listened to her incoherent ravings. Though 
she could not understand much that was 
said so rapidly and in so shrill a way, she 
gathered enough to know that some great 
trouble had weighed on the girl's mind, a 
trouble which the poor motherless girl had 
kept to herself, because no one had been very 
kind to her in her temporary home. Mrs. 
Sumner felt very guilty as the hours dragged 
slowly. What would her brother say when 
he came back and demanded his child at her 
hands, and she could only lead him shudder- 
ingly to where a helpless lunatic was cower- 
ing inher corner? She felt that she could 
not face such a fearful meeting as that; 
and she prayed, as she had not often prayed 
before in her worldly pre-occupied life, that 
Heaven would have mercy and work a won- 

us cure. 


Sir Fitzroy Gibbon’s opinion had been | 


the same as Dr. Winter's. 
have strength and vigour sufficient to 
recover physically, but it was doubtful if 
her mind would not for a long while suffer 
from the effects of that long expectation of an 
awfal death. 

Poor Mr. Sumner, after a long interview 
with the Earl, wandered aimlessly about the 
house, able to settle to nothing. 

At the hall door he was astonished to find 


The girl might | 


| face. 


his future son-in-law in the act of leaving a | 


card. 

** Why, Staveley, who would have thought 
of seeing you here?" he exclaimed in 
surprise. 

Edward Staveley coloured to the roots of 
his hair. 

‘* I—I happened to be in the neighbourhood, 
couldn’t make out what had happened; 
thought I would come and see for myself. 
Bat I say,” his-manner changing, “ tell me 


how she is?” 

His face was a sort of yellowish white; his 
eyelids red and 
quivering. 

Mr. Sumner looked at him in surprise. 


swollen, his thin lips 


Virginia.” 

‘* I've known her so long,” he said sullenly. 
‘* When a girl's nearly dead one doesn’t cross- 
oo oneself about one’s amount of friend- 
ship.’ 

‘**Poor child! She’s very bad; her aunt is 


"with her,” shaking his head. 


‘“‘ But she won’t—die?” his hand upon the 
elder man’s arm ; his voice shaking. 

‘* Who can tell? She was shut up so = | in 
that horrible place. Fancy what it would be 
to be locked in a hole that was filling with 
water!” standing still in the middle of the 
avenue down which they had sauntered 
together. | 

Staveley shivered. 

‘*Do you know who locked her in?” he 
said, in a low voice. ' 

Mr. Sumner looked round to see that no 
oe was listening, and said, in a cautious 

ne,— 

‘* Lady Diana, I fancy!" ' 

Staveley started back, striking his forehead 
with his clenched fist. { 

“Good Heaven!" he exclaimed below his 


over her, and he had fulfilled his charge by 
stealing from her her pure yo heart! Oh! 
with what care he had concealed his love— 
how he had fought against it with all the re- 
solution of his nature, all the strength and 
pride of his honour! And who could reproach 
him for giving way when life, with all its con- 
ventionalities, its hopes and fears, seemed at 
an end, and the next step promised to be to 
the grave? 

No; it was fate that had dragged him down, 
and tem him from his high pedestal to the 
low level of shifting principles, where desire 
reigns triumphant, and duty’s face is hidden. 

He thought it all out in the long hours of 
his slow convalescence, and he determined 
that, as soon as he could walk a hundred yards 
without shaking from head to foot like a man 
with the ague, he would get leave from his 
colonel, and start for Egypt to have it out with 
Yelverton. He would learn from Yel’s own 
lips which he loved best of the two women 
who were bound to him—the one by an affec- 
tion approaching on adoration, the other by a 
mysterious tie which seemed none the less 


breath. ‘I’m her murderer!” strong because it was hidden. if he 
Mr. Sumner thought he was demented. owned that his heart had gone back to Lady 
‘‘Are you mad. You weren’t even here!” Diana, then he would tell him frankly what 
he said, staring at him. | had happened, and hurry home toclaim Rhoda 


“‘I—I meant Lady Diana,” he stammered. 
**But I must be off. Send me a telegram ; 
2 aa If the worst comes I must see 

er!” 

‘I don’t think they will admit any but re- 
lations,’’ said Mr. Sumner, rather stifly ; ‘‘and 
—and I don't expect the worst. Good-bye. 
What a hurry you are in!” ! 

Staveley muttered something about a train, 
and hurried away, his only anxiety being to 
get rid of Mr. Sumner’s eyes, which worried 
him intensely. 


‘ 


as his bride. 


‘Oh! the rapture of knowing that they might 


belong to each other for ever and ever without 
dishonour! But supposing Yelverton broke 
off his engagement with Lady Diana, and 
asked his friend to give an account of his 
stewardship! Frank knew that honour would 
oblige him to give Rhoda up, and that he 
would do it sternly and gravely without a 
word, though hope would be dead, and life would 
be dark for ever. 

d Rhoda—poor little Rhoda—who had 


An 
He walked like a madman down the plea- loved him so unwillingly—what would become 


sant country road—walked as if the Evil One 
himself were behind him. 

Lady Diana had locked them in, but who 
had driven her to such a desperate act? Was 
it not he himself? Hadn’ 
frantic jealousy, by means of the envelope 
which he had picked up on the Porthampton 


Road ? 
addressed fo Rhoda Mac- 


@ spurred on her ning smile would make her for, 


of her? 

Frank could only do her the injustice to 
suppose that her love would gé“back to Yel- 
verton, and that his handsome face and win- 
that she had 
ever cared for anyone else. Men often seem 
to think that women’s hearts are like shuttle. 
cocks, bandied about at the owner's 
forgetting that the ornamental circle of 


That eo » ‘ : 
donald, he sent anonymously to Lady feathers will fall from the shuttlecock if 


Diana, and she must have received it on the 
day of the expedition to Lone Tower. 

He had Tecshenel Rhoda that he would 
have his revenge; but Heaven help him, if 
revenge meant the death or madness of the 
only girl he had ever loved! Could there be 
& worse punishment than that? 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
‘‘ WHAT ARE YOU HIDING FROM ME?” 


“So I’m all right, after all!” said Frank 
Dormer, slowly, as he looked up into the 
housekeeper’s face, after a long interval of 
stupor. ‘ We didn’t die in that hole!” 

‘No, sir,” a pleasant smile on her round 
‘‘By Heaven's meroy, Mr. Percy, bless 
his heart, and his lordship got there in time to 
save you. But it was a near thing, and they 
do say that five minutes more would have 
finished you both.” 

‘“‘And Miss Macdonald?” with an eager 
look in hia dark eyes. 

Mrs. Nicholls went up to the window, and 


leoked out. 
on, sir; but the doctor says 


‘“* She's gettin: 
it was a terrible shock to her system, and 


| she'll have to be kept quiet for a time.” 


“Ah! yes, little thing!” and, lying 
back, he cl his eyes to m of her as 
they had stood ether in that last awfal 


moment, her sweet lips pressed to his, her soft 
arms round his neck; but as his strength re- 


turned his conscience woke to the knowledge 


that, when death had seemed to break down 
. — he had at last been disloyal to his 
Tien , 


| too roughly, and that a heart may sometimes 
break as it passes from one man to another. 
Thro the long hours he thought it all 
over till brain grew weary and dizzy; and 
at times, when weak and f , he him- 
self that he would rather have died in that 
loathsome a than lived to give her up. 
He saw now why Lady Diana had istently 
thrown them together, and admired her clever- 
ness, but never could understand why Rhoda 
held back so resolutely. 

Why should she feel bound to Yelverton 
when he was publicly tied to another woman ? 
Till that last delicious yet awful moment she 
had shrunk from him as if there were con- 
tamination in his touch as in his glance—al- 
most as a married woman might draw back 
from ® man to whom her heart was growing 
treacherously tender ; and in this timid shrink- 
ing there been a dangerous charm, and her 
drooping lashes, and shy blushes, had drawn 
him on more effectually than the most ardent 
of glances, and the most encouraging of 


es, 
Yes, he was hopelessly and helplessly in 
love, and as soon as he could manage to holda 
pen steadily enough to write a decent letter, 
and not make the paper look as if an ink 
spider had crawled over it aimlessly, he wo 
write to his mother, and tell her the state of 
the case, in order that she might impart the 
news delicately toa certain pretty cousin of 
his who was supposed to bs to become 
Mrs. Francis Dormer, two pro- 
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section of London society by her evident 
infatuation for the handsome artillerymen. 
He could donothing for her, and probably she 
had forgotten him by this time; but if he had 
taken the brightness from Rhoda Macdonald's 
life in the slightest degree, he could never for- 
give himself at all. 

Percy. Wyndham was very good to the in- 
valid, and often’ came and sat with him. He 
would talk in a light, ‘-chaffy’’ manner on 
parece to rouse Frankfrom his depression ; 

at his face became grave, and his tongue 
waxed slow, whenever an inquiry was made 
about his fellow-sufferer. 

Wyndham answered shortly, and turned the 
conversation with great celerity ; but Frank 
was not to be baffled, and he asked him at 
last, point-blank, when his anxiety had grown 
so intense that he could not keep it in any 
longer,— 

‘What are you hiding from me? You are 
keeping something back!” 

hen he saw that there was no help for it, 
Percy told him some of the truth. At the first 
suggestion that Rhoda’s mind might not re- 
cover its balance even when her health was 
restored, Frank became so agitated that Percy 


8 short in a fright. 

” on,” said Dormer, hoarsely ; ‘‘ do you 
want to drive me mad as well?” 

P poured out some restorative and 


handed it to him, refusing to say another 
word till the last drop had vanished. In con- 
sequence of which the dose was obediently 
drank with the utmost speed, and two large 
eyes were fixed upon him directly afterwards 
whose gaze he could not withstand. 

The whole story came out, and Frank heard 
that she was still slightly delirious—that she 
would talk for hours together about a mar- 
riage, which seemed to weigh on her miad 
like a leaden weight, and of the waves rising 
higher and higher, which could not be the 
water in;the;dungeon, for many allusions were 
made to a boat. At those times she would 
cry piteously to a Douglas to save her, at 
others she would sigh most deeply, and mur- 
mur something about Captain Dormer’s not 
knowing. 

Mrs. Sumner shared the nursing with a 
trained nurse, who assured her that patients 
when under the influence of delirium often 
alluded to tragical events which had never 
happened ; but the two young men were sure 
that if they could only unravel it, there were 
come threads of fact in her ravings, and they 
puzzled their heads over every fragment that 
was reported to them. 

Mr. Sumner returned home, and the rest of 
the family gathered round him. 

The house had been thoroughly disinfected, 
and it was proposed that Rhoda should be 
brought there as soon as she could be moved. 

One day she was ’lifted on her sofa, and 
seemed much better. 

Lady Diana came in to see her, and she 
talked to her quite rationally for a few 
minutes, asking who was staying in the house, 
nowreae it was since she had been taken 

Lady Diana answered her questions, and 
then in a low voice told her that Captain 
Dormer was getting on so well that he hoped 
s00n to be able to come and see her. 

Rhoda sat bolt upright with a cry of terror, 
her eyes dilated, her hand outstretched. 

“Keep him out, keep him out ; don’t let him 
come near me!” she cried, the words coming 
out as fast as she could speak, and then she 
sunk back on her pillows. closing her eyes, and 
ehaking from head to foot. 


(To be continued.) 


A canat of gold received its name from the 
carat seed, or seed of the Abyssinian coral 
flower. This was at one period made useful 
when gems of gold were to be weighed, and so 
came about the peculiar and now general use 
of the word. Twenty-two carats fine means 
that out of twenty-four parts twenty-two are 
gold and all the rest alloy. 
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CHAPTER X. 


It was London by night. The theatres had 
disgorged their crowded audiences; the last 
suburban trains, the last district omnibuses 
had passed out of the great metropolis. It 


was the most silent part of the night, those | 


two or three hours which come with a great 
breath of calm when pleasure-seekers are 
taking their luxurious rest and at last begun 
their slumbers, and when the busy toilers 
in life’s hive have not yet risen to meet ‘the 


cares of another day— London by night, where | 


only the heavy rumbling of a distant waggon 
or the dull tramp of the policeman’s step as 
he paced to and fro broke the great silence 
which had crept over the vast city. 

A girl stood upon the bridge which in the 
daytime is so crowded that many of us can 
recollect our cab or carriage being detained 
there in a block. It was empty and deserted 
enough now. She stood there and wondered 
if anyone in the wide world had ever been so 
lonely and desolate as herself. She was but 
eighteen; there. was no sinful secret in her 


‘What are you doing here at this time of 
| night, child ?” asked a sharp, but not onkindly 
| voice close at her elbow. 

A man stood there watching her closely, 

He had a noble, earnest face; and though iis 
| expression was grave almost to sternness, it 
, Was yet a countenance to inspire trust. Nell 

looked at him, and felt he might condemn her, 
but he would not betray her. What she said to 
, him would be as sacred as though uneaid. 
|_ “I want to know what you are doing here?” 
he asked again. ‘I have been watching you 
, for the last ten minutes, and you have never 
| stirred. It’s almost three o'clock in the 
,morning. You onght to be at home!” 
‘T have no home !” 
No explanation, no lamentation or prayer 
| for pity: just those four words, sadly and 
slowly, in a tone which carried with it the 

assurance of truth. She added nothing, not a 

simple word, to the brief statement that here, 
, in the richest city of the world, she had “no 

home!” 
| The man was moved. He was getting old, 
| but perhaps tbat was all the more reason for 
| his pitying Nell. It is bard even for the old 
; to be alone, but for the young it is more than 
| hard; it is cruel—unnataral ! 

General Brereton had neither wife nor child. 


past poor, sorrowful child! And yet there was | Long, long ago he had loved a girl many years 


upon her an intense longing to be at rest, 
to have done with life’s ftfal strife, and to 
feel sorrow and loneliness, despair and pain 
never more. 

The great city, with its myriads of slumber- 
ing souls, its secrets of many heartg, lay on 


| his junior; her friends had smiled upon bis 


suit, but from the very first she told him the 

trath—=she could offer him only friendship. 
Later on he had to see her disowned by 

father and kindred because she married the 


; husband of her choice—a man in all things 


either side of her, but she was alone. In all; worthy of her save in wealth. 


that vast world of London, 
friends, If she could have her wish, if the 
chill, cold autumn dawn should ‘find her still 
and silent in death’s last sleep, there would 
be no one to grieve—no one! 

‘If only I could die,’’ sighed the poor child. 
“If only I could only set him free! No one 
would miss me, and then I should not have 
spoilt his life.” 

For two weary months this had been the 
sole thought of her who had a right to be 
called 'y Charteris. 

It was eight weeks turned now since she 
had left her husband's home. For eight 
weeks she had lived she hardly knew how, 
only that each day seemed longer and more 
painfal than its forerunners. 

t first there was the excitement, the 
ufféertainty, of whether she should be dis- 
covered to keep her up. Of late there had 
been nothing but the miserable certainty Sir 
Royal had been content to let her take her 
fate in her own hands, and probably was, 
relieved at anything which freed him of her 
presence, 

She put one hand to her aching head as 
she stood on the bridge looking out into the 
silent city, and she tried hard to collect her 
thoughts, 

Was it possible that three months ago she 
had been a careless child, shielded from all 
contact with the world, guarded and watched 
over by the Sisters of St. Hilda’s! Why, it 
seemed years since she stood at Sir Royal’s 
side in the little chapel and gave her life into 
his keeping, and the time before that, when 
her days had been one simple round of homely 
duties, seemed yet more remote. 

Could it really be only last summer that 
she and Phyllis Ward had wandered in the 
woods to pick wild roses! Could it ibly 
be so short a time since sae and Phyllis were 
friends and confidantes, just mere girls, with 
girlish joys and troubles ! 

What was tobetheend of it? | 

Nell looked at the rippling waters which 
looked £0 calm and peaceful, as though she 
would have fain sought her answer there. 
Bat, after all, she was made of nobler stuff 
than those who end their troubles by suicide. 
The child who long ago bad been the little 
Cinderella of Mrs. Delamere’s nursery was too 
brave to end her troubles by death, and yet no 
other answer seemed ready to that perplexing 


she had no| 
; Marriage away from the hour he heard her 


| wedding-bells; and now, 


The General had put all thought of love or 


well-nigh twenty 
years afterwards, his very heart ached because 
a waif in the streets spoke to him with his 
dead love's voice. 

It was strange he should have been abroad 
at such an hour, for he was regular almost to 
a fault in his habits; but he had been dining 
with a favourite nephew, ard later on that 
nephew’s only child was taken with conyul- 
sions. 

The General would not leave the young 
parents in their grief. He sat persistently on 
by the dining-room fire until the doctor's 
verdict was spoken, and the little one pro- 
nounced out of danger; then, in spite of all 
his nepbew’s objections and his niece’s en. 
treaties that he would remain the night, the 
ole soldier had insisted on returning homo. 

‘I told my housekeeper I might be late, but 
that I should sleep at home,’’ was his only 
reply. ‘‘and I never break my word.” 

‘But at this time of night?” persisted the 
nephew, ‘she will have given you up hours 
ago.” 

oThe niece represented that to get from 

Putney to Westminster would be no easy 
matter, but the General put her cff with a 
simile, 

“My dear Rose, Iam an old soldier. Why, 
I should think nothing of the distance if ] bad 
to walk the whole way! Now, I am not going 
to keep you up another five minutes. Good- 
night. Telegraph to-me in the morning how 
the child is,’’ and leaving the proprietors of 
the said child not a little troubled by bis deter- 
mination, the General took his departure, 

Fate favoured the veteran. He was for- 
tunate enough to meet a cab which had just 
brougbt a fare from Vauxhall returning, and 
for a handsome consideration the driver agreed 
to take the benighted pedestrian as far as bis 
way and the horse’s stable lay in the same 
direction. After which a short walk in a very 
unpleasant neighbourhood bronght the General 
to the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, and 
it was in walking briskly across that he en- 
countered Nell, and, struck by something in 
the forlornness of her attitude, stopped to 
watch her. 

General Brereton had not been a soldier 
from his boyhood without gaining some in- 
sight into people’s characters from their faces. 





question—what was she to do with hereelf? 


He was a man accustomed to judge rapidly, 
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and his first judgment was rarely mistaken. 
The tone of Neil's voice, recalling as it did 
that voice of long ago, went to his heart, and 
he was prepared to pity the lonely girl before 
she looked up, and he met the glance of his 
dead love's eyes. 

‘* Gladys!” 

The one word was wrung from him in his 
intense surprise. He could not -help it; he 
knew rerfectly that his lost love had been 
dead for years; he was aware even had she 
lived she would now have been a woman in 
the prime of life, not a slight, childish. looking 
creature. 

But he forgot all this in his agitation, and 
the ory ‘‘ Gladys” escaped him, as it were, un- 
consciously. 

She looked up. Yes, they were the same 
eyes he had admired long ago in Gladys Dela- 
mere, but the expression of the face was 
different. His Gladys had been a bright 
joyous creature, shedding sunshine where she 
— and seemingly knowing nothing of 
trial. 

This girl, on the contrary, looked as though 
she had been eradled in sorrow and suffered 
grief from her childhood. There was nothing 
discontented or bitter abont the face, but yet 
on it was stamped a heavy sorrow. 

She looked at the General in‘amazement as 
he uttered that’one wild ery of ‘ Gladys,” but 
she said nothing; she added not a word to her 
one sad speech : 

“*T have no home.” 

“« What is your name?” 

*T cannot tell you.” 

General Brereton took one of the thin ice: 
cold hands and held it in both his own. 

‘* You are in trouble, Ican see that, and-you 
say you have nohome. Let mehelp you. Your 
face recalls to me one whom I dearly loved, 
whom I shall never see again. For her sake 
let me do what I can to lighten the trouble 
that seems to hang over you. Iam sure it is 
trouble, and not sin. You could not have her 
face, and yet be evil.” 

Nell looked at him with a world of gratitude 
in her beautiful eyes. 

“It is not sin,” she answered, simply, 
“unless it is the sin of living where it would 
cm > Aegon better for others if—if I were 


‘*Nonsense,” said the General, sharply. 
‘‘ Never mind the others. Why won’t you 
tell me yourname? HowamI to help you 
if yon don’t trust me?” 

She hesitated. 

“ Will you promise to keep my secret? It 
is all I can do for him to go away and hide 
myself, Oh, sir! for the sake of her you 


spoke of—her whose name I bear—will you- 


be true to me?”’ 

“I will. Then you are called Gladys?.” 

“I was christened Helena Gladys, but I 
aoe. never been called anything else but 

ell,” 

“ And your mother?” for a quick suspicion 
had crossed him. ‘Your mother, was she 
called Gladys, too?” 

“Yes; she and my father died within a 
week of each other. He was.the Rev. Edward 
Fortesene, snd I am his only child.” 

In a moment she felt a fatherly kiss upon 
her forehead. 

‘TI shall always think it was a Providence 
that baby had the convulsions, though I sup- 
pose the parents wouldn't agree with me. 
My dear child, do you know I was your 
mother’s friend ; that I—old fool that I was— 
would fain have married her myself?" 

Nell clung to his hand. 

‘* You won’t betray me.” 

“ Betray you !” growled the General. “I 
should rather think not. I’m going to take 
you home with me, and you shall be my 
adopted daughter.” 

“ Buat——.” 

‘* You've no home! “You said so, aad I’mall 
alone. You shall tell me your story when 
you like, but I mean to take you home 
now.” 

But prudence and worldly wisdom changed 





the General’s plans. He lived alone, but 
he had an army of servants, who might very 
justly be astounded by their master’s intro- 
ducing a guest at that-extraordinary hour. If 
his lost love's child were to become the hon- 
oured inmate of his home caution was needed, 
and so ip the.end the General left Nell ata 
very celebrated hotel, much too vast for its 
staff to feel any curiosity as to the inmates, 
and returned to Westminster alone. 

Among his relations Mrs. Chubb, the 
housekeeper, was considered a very termagant, 
but she and the General always got on 
adimirably. 

When he announced the advent.of a young 
lady, the ‘' daughter of an old friend,” Mrs. 
Chubb was quite agreeable. 

So that it was but eome ‘middle-aged epin- 
ster eager to become Mrs. Brereton, or the 

geny of one of the General's rather med- 
lesome sisters, Mrs. Chubb was quite-willing 
to do her best. 

“The master’s a rich man,” she declared 
to the butler later on, *‘and I don’t see: why 
he shouldn't please himself. Why should he 
economize to leave all his property to his 
nephews and nieces? There's not one-of 
them good for anything except Mr. Fred.”’ 

“Mr. Fred's a fine young man, Mrs. 
Chubb, though he have quarrelled with his 
family.” 

“They quarrelled with him,” corrected Mrs. 
Chubb, ‘ wouldn't speak to him because he 
married a young lady without any money, but 
the master saw him through; and though 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred are jast the only ones of 
the family who don’t come here paying court 
tohim, depend upon it theyll be remembered 
in his will.” : 

The General and his protégée returned in time 
for lunch. As their cab drew up the- old 
gentleman whispered, hurriedly,— 

“What shall we call you, my dear? I’m 
afraid you must have a name.” 

Nell shuddered. 

‘““Would Weston do?” she asked kindly. 
‘‘You see you found me on Westminster 
Bridge.” 

He nodded, and Mrs, Chubb, who was in 
attendance to receive the young lady, was duly 
“ewes to ‘“‘Miss Weston.” Three large 

xes (which, with their contents, had been 
purchased by the General before he drove to 
the hotel for Nel!) gave the impression Miss 
Weston meant to stay a long time, 

‘‘ Which I hope she may,” observed @[rs. 
Chubb amiably to her subordinates. ‘She's 
the sweetest face I've seen for many a day, 
and it’s easy to see the master’s pleased to 
have her. Won't the old cats be mad?” 

And if that term seems rather a disrespect- 
ful term for Mrs. Chubb to apply to her mas- 
ter’s relations, let. us observe in passing that 
those ladies bad literally been the plague of 
her life for years. 

“ T should like to call you Gladys,’’ said the 
General, simply. 

They were sitting together after dinner, the 
bright lamp light fellon the handsome draw- 
ing-room which seemed so much more home- 
like than any place Nell had ever known. She 
was on a stool at the General's feet, and,in re- 
ply to his remark, she said simply,— 

‘* Call me what you please. I should like to 
have my mother’s name; but first let me tell 
you ay story.” 

‘Tam quite content to trust you.” 

“But I had rather you knew all.” She 
looked at him wirtfnily. ‘“ Oh! General 
Brereton, I don’t think you will judge me 
karshly.”’ 

“I knowI shall not. I own I would like 
to know how it was I found you homeless and 
lonely ; but, child, I had rather go without 
knowing than give you pain.” 

For answer, Nell (the old name is most 
familiar to us) poured out her story. She 
kept back nothing but the one fact, her love 
for Sir Royal Charteris. ; 

The General listened like a creature in a 


eam. 
‘‘ That lady at the convent should never 





have consented to the marriage.” he said at 
last. ‘* She ought to have known better.” 

‘“‘ We thought that it was to save his life,” 

‘* And you were willing ?” 

** Quite willing then.” 

Perhaps the pitiful stress on the last word 
told him the one thing she had kept back. 
Perbaps the man, who for twenty years had 
been faithful to a hopeless love, was quick to 
read the seeret of another heart. Certainly, 
from that moment: General Brereton knew 
the truth.as well as if Nell had told him in 
words. She might never be more to her.hus- 
band than she was now—might never gee his 
face again—but, all she same, she would go 
down to the grave loving him,and him only. 

A long silence followed. The General's 
hand played fondly with Nell’s golden hair. 
At last he asked,— 

“Did you never suspect Sir Royal of the 
murder ?” ; 

‘“* Never once !” 

‘*‘ And yet you say the man was like him?” 

* Marvellously like, and yet I knew it was 
not him. Feature for feature looked the same, 
but the expression was so different, Sir Royal 
could not have looked like that,!”’ 

“No, my dear ! ” said the General, gravely, 
‘“* You are right, he could not. I havea very 
shrewd suspicion as to the true murderer my- 
self, and if ig be as I fear, Sir Royal shas 
a heavy burden to bear." 

** You speak asif you know him!” 

“TI doknow him. Not so wellasI did his 
brother. Ralph Charteris, your poor cousin 
Claude, and-the man who was killed the other 
day, were three wild young fellows; but at 
one time I-was very much interested in them. 
I always liked poor Claude far better than his 
brother. Edwin may be a model young 
man, but he has qo heart.” 

“ T never thonght so until he came to me at 
that dreadful time. I liked him then better 
than I had ever done before.” 

‘‘ He is very often with your husband. I 
met them both only last week.” 

Nell shuddered. 

“Did you know ?” she whispered. “I 
mean, had you heard about me?” 

“I knew what-all the world knows, that 
Sir Royal Charteris married the girl who was 
expected to be the chief .witness against him. 
The story goes that Lady Charteris returned 
to St. Hilda’s very soon after the marriage; 
in fact,the very day her husband was released, 
and that she is now wintering in the south for 
her health.” 

Nell sighed. 

‘*Ié seems as if I were two people.” 

“Sir Royal, I fancy, gave out that story to 
make things easy if you ever returned to him. 
I don’t read the-newspapers much. I knew 
his wife was Lord Delamere’s cousin, but I 
had no idea she was my darling’s child when 
I met you Jast night, and heard you were Mr. 
Fortescue’s daughter. I had no idea you were 
Sir Royal’s wife.” 

“ You won't tell him ? ” 

‘* Never, without your leaye. Child, do you 
know you are a great heiress. The little girl 
who told me Iset night ehe had no home is the 
rightful owner of Delamere Court, and an in- 
come of I forget how many thousands ! ” 

“But, Edwin?” 

The General looked more angry than Nell 
could have believed ible, . 

‘“ My dear, the Delameres have treated you 
shamefully, and that-lawyer West has played 
into theic hands. I shonld like to. see him 
struck off the rolls, for he deserves it.’’ 

Nell looked frightened. 

‘I don’t understand!” she said, help- 
lessly. 

‘From the-moment-of your-grandfather’s 
death, dear, you were mistress of his wealth ! 
Poor Claude had already given signs of dissi- 
pene habits, and “the others were never 

favourites with the old lord. Mrs. Delamere, 
‘in her indignation, resolved that the fortune 
ehould not escape her sons, She inveigled 
West into giving her your guardianship. At 
that time she was treating you as @ burden 
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and expense she received a thousand a-year 
for your maintenance, which she made over to 
her eldest son.” 
Nell looked bewildered. 
“Bat lam sure she ought me a trouble. 
me, 


“0 ‘fear vale adid “hate you, child, for she 
sgtood between her son 
ani-wealth. 


ignorance 
meonid be thankfal _spame. aay cost. 
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.|\lore*the fogs begin.”*  : 










‘* How wonderful it seems!*? ~~ 

“T suppose it does. Poor little girl! “You' 
have had a chequered life.”’ 

‘“‘T was very happy at St, Hilda's.” 

‘‘Happy! A child-like you shut in within 
convent walls!’ 

‘I was happy,” repeated Nell. ‘‘ You see 
the little children loved me, and no one was 
unkind: to me. It -was.all so quiet and peace- 
fal. I used to wish I need never go away. 
Oh! ‘General. Brereton, why do I feel so 
different now? I couldn't go back to St. 
Hilda’s; the old life would-stifle me now, and 
yet three months ago: it seemed happiness.”’ 

The old man, who had known so many 
years of the world's turmoil—who had heard 
many® strange history, though not onesadder 
or stranger than little Nell's—was quite ready 
with his answer. 

‘*You .were « child then,” he told, ber. 
‘Now you-.are a woman, and have put away 
childish things.” 

A long silence crept on them then it was 
the General who broke it at last ; 

‘*But though you can’t be a child again, 
we must not les you be unhappy. How would 
you like me to map out your life, dear?” 

Nell:lifted her-brown eyes to his face; they 
were wet ‘with: tears, 





Do you know,” she whispered, ‘when | 


you found me':yesterday I was penniless. I 
had spent my last coin. I had no shelter, no 
food. Last.night I was destitute, and now I 
have a home.” 

‘Anda father,’ said the. General, fondly. 
‘‘Now, my dear, let us settle this question 
once for all, Will you soffer me to tell Lord 
Delamere, as your. nearest relation, that you 
are found, and henceforward will be my 
adopted child? Ican so manage it that Sir 
Royal quite understands you claim nothing at 
his hands.”’ 

But the girl clasped her hands nervously 
together, and whispered,— 

‘I would rather die.” 

‘Then you want the dead past to bury its 
dead ?”’ asked General 
Nell Fortescue and Lady Charteris alike to 
disappear as utterly as though they were 
dead 2?” 

“ Yes.” 


hen, a6 soon sas ‘were old. anton h, «she 
‘meant FO: ha cousin: : 


‘| stay with him a long time!”’ 


Brereton. ‘‘ You want ‘| to to go Paris- 
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‘London is a vast place,’ he said at last, 
“and it seems to me, except the Delamere 
family, there is no one very likely to recognise 
you. If we keep you away from the Sister- 
hood and shun the Delameres, I think we 
need fear no danger. Sir Royal does not 
often visit me,and it would be easy for you 
to.avoid meeting him.” 

* Tshould like to meet him.” 

‘“My dear, I thought your one object was 
to keep yourself hidden fgom, him?” 

She blushed crimson. 

‘*He-has neversseen mae.” 

The General stared. 

“ Never seen syou ! sobild, are ;you in 


meiged. “Phen we never met ¢xoppt ’that 
jomee.”” ; 
‘“Itaounds unheard of {"” 
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The ‘‘ old cats’ (as*that impertinent house- 
“keeper would persist in her master's 
three sisters), of course, heard of the arrival 
at the old house in Westminster. They all 
tbree wrung their hands, and predicted untold 
calamities from the General's folly. 

** An old friend's child !’’ said Miss Jemima, 
the spinster of the family, and for. sniffing and 
bitter speeches a fitting match for old Mrs. 
Drake, of Marton. ‘Ugh! I don't believe 
a word of it. He never knew anybody of the 
name of Weston in his life.’’ 

“ Such a stuck-up young person! ’’ said Mrs. 
Samner (Fred's mother,.and grandparent of 
the infant whose convulsioas led to the Gene- 
ral’s being on Westminster Bridge atsuch an 
extraordinary hour). ‘‘ Why, when I asked her 
where she lived she had the impertinence to 
say ‘ London !’ just as if one could make any- 
thing of such an answer !’’ 

* He means to marry her!” said Mrs. 
Temple, the yougest of the sisters, ‘‘It’s as 
clear asday. She has completely got the upper 
hand of him, and-we shallo't get a penny of 
his money.” 

But the General did not care .in the least 
for his sisters’ criticisms. He considered he 
had a right to adopt half-s.dozen daughters 
without asking their consent. As it happened, 
however, he only chose to adopt one, and he 
was not going to be driven from his purpose by 
any sisterly entreaties. 

Very soon after Nell’s arrival he took her 
to Putney,and introduced her to Fred and Mrs. 
Fred, as these two young people were honestly 
fond of their uncle, and (rare thing in this 
world) quite disinterested in their affection for 
him. It seemed the most natural thing to them 
that the General should like. a bright young 
creature to share his home. 

‘* Dear old man!’’ said Rose, when she had 
taken Nell upstairs to see the baby, “ he is 
never so happy as when he has some one to 
make much of. I hope Miss Weston you will 


it was Mrs. Fred who advised the travellers 


‘Teo cold!” she said brightly, when the 
General said, something to that affect. ‘' Not.’ 
bit of it, and you are neither of you invalids. 
Paris is just the place for you. You will en- 





He looked thoughtful for a moment. 
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“ Ibis quite true, Bo yyem seec wo should jot 


till after the new year; then you might go 
south if you were tired ofsightseeing; but,mind, 
you must be home by April to help us keep 
Poppet’s birthday.” 

Tne General and Nell, -who were neither of 
them very decided in their wishes reepecting 
their destination, «were completely ‘over- 
ruled by bustling Afes: Pred. “It was:quite 

the 


decided they ‘were “to to ‘Patis,.and 
kind .old man rejoiced res es a 
interest in the,pre oribhe j . 





“i'm afeaid you'll bow dite ‘Jonély, my 
Same git Pe clap one May,/when Ahey were 

ally wi a few hougs sar ture; 
* but Tee,peoviddientgt.o 
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; utifully 
whim of the General’s that she should have 
every luxury such as would have been hers 
had she been his daughter. Besides choosing 
her a liberal wardrobe, he had presented her 
with a pretty purse containing three crisp 
bank-notes, with an intimation she was to be 
sure and tell him when she changed the last, 

Yes, times had changed, indeed; for Nell, 
save that one longing for Royal's presence, 
that passionate yearning for his love, she had 
no wish ungratified. 

Scated behind the silver urnin a winter 
dress of amethyst velvet, her golden brown 
hair coiled round her head by theskilful fingers 
of Mrs. Chubbs own niece, who had been 
proud to be engaged as Mias Weston’s maid, 
dainty lace ruffies at her neck, and with 
one large solitaire diamond ring on her left 
hand, truly there was not much in common 
between this brilliant vision and the little 
grey-robed ‘‘ worker” who had been so be- 
loved by the industrials at St. Hilda’s! 

She was altered. Under great trouble girls 
develop rapidly, and the three.months which 
divided Nell from her stay at St. Hilda’s had 
changed her from a dreary childlike girl toa 
beautiful tender-eyed woman. There was no 
question about her beauty. The General said 
she grew more like her mother every day; 
she was lovelier than anyone could have 
predicted her becoming; bat her lips had 
the old ‘wistful smile, her eyes the same 
yearning expression in their velvet depths, 
The General rubbed his hands as though in 
triumph, and went on,— 

“Yes, I am quite sure child, I have left 
you too much alone. The only fault I find 
with you is that you are too oldjand grave, 
You want young society, and so I have found 
it for you.” 

“J want no one but you!” cried Nell. 
* What.can you mean,-;uncle ?”’ 

For at Mrs. Fred's suggestion Nell had 
adopted this name for her kind old friend. 
Rose, who bad apreat sense of the fitness of 
things, bad decided before the two went on 
their travels it would sound much better if 
the world at large believed there was some 
relationship between them. 

‘* You see,” the dear little woman told her 





joy the shops so mach. Goto Paris. and stay ! 





husband before she made the suggestion, 
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[‘‘oH! GENERAL BREBKEION,’’ NELL SAID, WISTFULLY, ‘I DO NOT THINK YOU WILL JUDGE ME HARSHLY.’’] 


I do believe she suspects that poor child of 
tryirg to become your auut. Now both the 
General and Miss Weston are as uneopbisti- 
cated as a couple of children. They would be 
horrified if they knew such an idea was 
started. If she calls him ‘uncle’ every one 
will believe she is his niece, and then the most 
spiteful people can’t suggest she has matri- 
monial intentions.” 

Fred smiled. 

‘* What a head you have! But I do believe, 
Rosy, the idea is a goodcne. I suppose people 
won’t wonder at their having different names?” 

“‘ Aren’t you the General's nephew, and 
your name is not Brereton ?”’ 

‘“No.” And then, the point being settled, 
Rose introduced the suggestion the next time 
she saw the general's protégée, and to say 
* uncle’ now came quite naturally to Nell’s 

ips. 

. Young, active, and accomplished, cheerful 
and amiable, but with rather worldly tenden- 
cies,’’ repeated the General, rubbing his hands. 
“T call it a first-rate testimonial; and you 
know, child, I rather like people with woyldly 
tendencies. It doesn’t mean they’re not 
Christians, only that they get as much amuse- 
ment out of life as they can. Why, Fred’s 
mother’s objection to Rosy was her worldly 
tendencies, and you wouldn’t find a better girl 
in England.” 

Nell laughed. 

‘“* Rosy is good,” she said, decidedly. “ One 
feels it just by looking at her; but, uncle, who 
is it who is young, active, and accomplished, 
but afflicted with worldly tendencies, and what 
has she to do with us?” 

‘Everything, my dear. She is your com- 
panion. I thought it would never do for you 
to be shut up in an hotel with no one but me, 
so I put an advertisement in the Times. I 
wouldn’t say a word to you till I had -quite 
settled things.’ ’ 

Nell struggled hard to conceal her disap- 





‘your mother has said such spiteful things. | pointment, and succeeded. The General had 


| no idea what an affliction his darling con- 


sidered her forthcoming companion. 

‘Did you have many answers, uncle?’’ 

“Over a hundred. I took them to Roseand 
made her read them; when we got to the 
twenty-ninth—I mean the thirtieth—it turned 
out to be from one of her own cousins.” 

Nell felt relieved. Certainly cousins are 
sometimes contrasts, but Mrs. Fred must 
know a good deal of her relation, and if she 
recommended her she could not be quite 
horrid. 

“‘ And is the cousin coming ?” 

**I told Rose she could burn all the other 
letters, for I should mach prefer her cousin. 
She said they were not at all alike; bat the 
girl (I quite forget her name) was just the most 
cheerfal creature sbe ever knew. She is a 
clergyman’s daughter, and has a great many 
sisters. It seems she bas been teaching some- 
where, but was not eerious enough to please 
the Lady Superior of the school. Asa clergy- 
man’s daughter, perhaps, they expected her to 
be very staid. She is only twenty-two, and 
Rose says it has been the dream of her life 
to go to Paris.” 

** And of course you wrote to her?”’ 

*‘No; Rose insisted on my writing to the 
references first, just as though the girl had 
been a stranger !"’ 

“ And the answer?” 

** I have told you already. ‘ Young. active, 
and accomplished, cheerful and animated, 
but with rather worldy tendencies.’ Rose 
declares when she last saw her, a year ago, 
she was not in the least fast or irreligious; 
but that it was not in her nature to be grave 
and silent now, my child,” and his voice took 
@ yet more tender rivg. “It seems to me 
that it is in our natures to have a little tco 
much both of gravity and silence, so it struck 
me the one drawback of Rose's cousin would 
not be a very serious impediment to us.” 

Nell emiled, 





‘* How good you are!” 

** And child, if you don’t like her we won't 
keep her. It would be dreadful to be saddled 
with a person you don’t take to, so I have 
arranged to have the young lady only for a 
month at first, just to see how we get on!” 

“‘ Bat is that fair to her?” 

‘* Rose says she did not hope to meet with 
an engagement till after the Christmas 
vacation, and that even if we do not keep her 
beyond a month it will be a pleasant change 
for her. It seems, poor child, she had written 
to Rose to look out for her. She had taken a 
situation for three years; but she offended 
the principal, and had to leave before she had 
oa there one. Rose says we are sure to like 

er,”’ 

It was an honr, later and Nell was sitting 
by the fire half lost in a day-dream, when 
Mrs. Chubb‘s voice fell on her ear. 

‘* Please, Miss Weston,here’s the young lady. 
Master said I was to bring ber up to you.” 

Good Mrs. Chubb vanished as Nell rose to 
receive the stranger. Then the time seemed 
suddenly to roll back to our little heroine; 
she was a girl again, telling her fortune with 
her five friends on Midsummer’s Eve. She 


gave one cry, and fell into the stranger's 


arms. 
“Oh, Phyllis, Phyllis! how did you find 
me!” 

Phyllis looked into the brown eyes, and 
despite the luxurious dress, the fashionable 
appearance, and the strange name, she recog- 
nised the girl she had so fondly mourned. 
The tears were on her own cheeks, as she 
said brokenly,— 

“ Why, its Nell!” 


(To be continued.) 








* Tue thing most desired is not how to avoid 
the existence of partier, but how to keep them 
within proper bounds, 
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A BEAUTIFUL MEDUSA. 
:0.— 
CHAPTER I. 


“ THaT’s an uncommonly pretty girlk Who 
is she, landlord? I mean the one who is 
holding the bride’s flower at this moment?” 
remarked a dark, gentlemanly young fellow 
to his host, the proprietor of the hotel. 

“T should rather think she is pretty! 
Why, sir, she’s our village beauty; she was 
queen of the may last year. There isn't 
another to touch her from here to Johnny 
Groats, and she’s as good as her looks, too!” 

‘“Where does she live, and what is her 
name?” interposed the gentleman, somewhat 
impatiently, and with a haughty inflection in 
his voice that stopped Mr. Boniface’s garru- 
lousness in a second. 

_ ‘Her name, sir, is Kate Karson, and that 
is the way to her cottage, just round there by 
the mill. She lives all alone with her mother, 
who is a widow; her husband was a sea 
captain, and was drownded at sea,’’ he replied, 
reepectfully. 
_‘‘Thanks! Then thisgittle rustic beauty 
lives in that cottage by the right hand side of 
the mill?” he said, half aloud. 

“That's it, sir. It is called ‘ Willow 
Cottage,’ because of the willows that grow in 
the garden,” cut in Mr. Boniface. ; 

He waited to hear no more, but hastened 
out to join the group of villagers that lined 
the pathway to the porch. 

It was a pretty sight; the fair girl-bride, 
clad in simple white muslin, leaning on the 

arm of her stalwart young bridegroom, amid 
the array of maidens who strewed bright 
flowers at her feet. 

But notwithstanding that all eyes were 
eagerly devouring the pretty bride, the gentle- 
man, who strolled out from the “ Bear” 


| to himself, as the wedding party passed out of 


[‘‘ LET ME TRY TO REMEDY THE MISCHIEF,” SHE SAID, IN TRUE DISTREFS.| 


opposite. could look only at one out of the 
group of blushing maidens, and that one com. 
pletely enthralled his attention. 

‘* Rosebud of the garden of girls,’’ he said 


the old churchyard, with its moss-covered 
grave-stones, into the laughing, joyous sun- 
light, down past the straggling High-street to 
the very cliff’s edge, where the sea was wave- 
less and purple that bright autumn morning, 
and the fishing boats were dotting its grand 
expanse, waiting for the welcome breeze to 
start for the North Sea. To the left smiling 
cornfields waved in the deep golden sunlight. 
amid a very shower of scarlet poppies and 
mauve-coloured scabions. 

Kate Carson, the chief bridesmaid, floated 
along in her white gown, her misty veil 
flattering like angels’ wings in the soft, hazy 
breeze, perfectly unconscious as the lovely 
Marguerite when Faust first set his eyes upon 
her sweetness and purity to wither and crush 
it in the bud. : 

A dainty little white rose fell from her 
bouquet; he stooped quickly and picked it up, 
but in his eagerness to become its owner it 
lay crushed in the hot firm grasp, and the 
petals, soft and velvetly, clang to his fingers, 
torn from their parent stem. 

“Confound it!’ he muttered. ‘I have 
broken it, after making a fool of myself to get 


it. 

The wedding party had reached its destina- 
tion, and stopped before a white.barred gate 
that was garlanded with roses and blossoms 
of every hue. 

The little train wound its way up to the 
wide-open door of the farmhouse, where dogs 
and goats were gaily decked with white 
ribbons, and the clatter of glass and plates 
could be heard amid a very clamour of mirth 
as the bridal couple entered the house. The 
festive sounds jar upon the lonely watcher, 
who seemed like a lost sheep out of the fold, 



































“ Willow Cottage,” he muttered, a3 he 
sauntered back to his hotel. ‘I shall 1ake 
a call there on some pretext or other before 
twenty-four hours pass over my 

As if fate had specially selected him to 
shower its favours upon his wish to meet the 
lovely owner of the white rose, was brought 
about in the simplest of ways, as he was 
betaking himself to the Willows, pregnant 
with a thousand and one excuses for his 
intrusion. 

Seated beneath the friendly shade of the 
idle water-mill was the girl whose face had 
haunted the memory of Mr. Richard Lonsdale 
all that long, weary night—the longest he had 
ever experienced ; for a mad, overwhelming 
passion had taken possession of his senses the 
first time in his cold, selfish life. 

The oaks, crisp and brown, rustled over her 
golden head, uncovered, for her sun bonnet 
lay neglected at her side; and the red, ripe 
apples fell among the long grass, ever and 
anon, in the orchard at the left of her, and 
she laughed as they dropped off, and bade a 
huge old dog at her feet to go and fetch her 
some. : 

“Idle old fellow, you do nothing but blink 
and look stupid!" she said, caressingly ; and, 
as if to protest against the soft impeachment, 
he rushed off into the rippling stream, and 
splashed and floundered about for her edifica- 
tion in a most frolicsome way for a staid old 
dog, while she laughed at his antics to his 
intense delight. 

“Grim, you bad dog—come here!” she 
called later on, in a fever of fright, as she 
caught sight of him jamping up upon & 
strange gentleman, clad in irreproachable 
light clothes, bespattering him with mud and 
green slime. 

‘‘Do not be alarmed,” he smilingly re- 
marked, hat in hand, going up to her; ‘a 
little clear water will soon wash this off.” 











and by no means pleased at his position. 








“Let me try to remedy the mischief,” she 
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said, in true distress at the rudeness of Grim, 
and its result. 

“To have so fair a Samaritan so come to 
my aid is worth the loss of a dozen#simits,’’yhe 
replied, gallantly; ‘and as for yeu; sir™ (to! 
the dog), ‘‘I hold myself your debtor forife.” | 

And he fixed on her . sughiaemadmiring, 
nae look that. hot ad into! 

er face for a brief instamt,then ‘fled Jeaving’ 
itvas pale as a enowdropsas she dabbed “him: 
sDaillieg “water; andthe ieertel thongs 
8 water ; ‘ the. 2 

Ler alg her brain @ftihe boldness‘of 
her békexiour to a pet wand .the 


con jen “he mi 
Gaaneined and 


and glaimodd cap at hisompisteaas . 
smile, ‘can besaidin 
He his huge, 


him hewasea knowmg: old» 
himselfimaanely happy, 
presengaidfithe loveliest. : 
., ®® delicious / scene” Siihis Lh 
boy ; yl 





















mr nde , 
it Wilbon: omery.” 

“"T thave; madeva sketeh Z. it,” : 

amopulsively ; “ Grim isin oe 

‘* Bat’ the chief sone. and: Moveli 
he added, quickly, “I-meag 
her hand suddenly before? 
him, making those 
droop, -abashed at his- 

“Nay, do not frown ;* 
as she-withdrew it coldly 
grasp. ““Eh aate .apmet friendships 
fasten Wponc@ndin-e Yash; as itvwene, while 
others takewmn“eternity to cement. Such is 
the feeling Tehave for, you.” 

“It is very good of you to say "so, sir,” 
she rejoined timidly ; “hat I should get into 
no end of trouble if my mother only guessed 
I talked so freely to a strange gentleman. We 
country-folk have rather primitive notians 
about propriety!" 

‘*To the winds with such notions,” he 
urged; ‘‘there must be a beginning to every- 
thing, small ior great. Grim was the author 
of our friendship, and I mean to drink «his 
very good health to-night at dinner, Now I 
must repair an omission I have made in not 
introducing myself before, Miss Karson.” 

“ You. know my name!" she said; in sur- 
prise. 

‘*, Well-er,—yes |!’ he answered awkwardly; 
**i¢ was told me yesterday. The factis, I saw 
you actiog the part of bridesmaid, and asked 
your name. So, you see, I had ssen you be- 
fore, thongh you kaew it not; and now, Miss 
Karson, behold in me Richard Lonsdale, at 
your service, staying at this delightfal seaside 
place for.change and rest after a heavy season 
in London.” 

‘* That must, indeed, be a nice place! ” she 
said, animatedly, “ I would give much to see 
some of its wonders.” 

‘* Tts pleasures soon pall npon you when you 
live in. ita few years ;” and he thought what a 
stir euch original beanty as hers would make 
in the fashionable salons of the upper ten. 

A lowely httle foot peeped from beneath her 
skirts,.tiny enough to have fitted Cinderella's 
famous glass slipper. 

The ardour flashed out of his eyes at the 
ravishing sight; and sweet, naive timid Kate 
Karson became overwhelmed with confusion. 

“Come, Grim, we must go home!” she 
called. 

“So soon! ” he said, humbly. 

“ Yes, sir! I have tarried too long al- 
ready.” 

‘* You will come to.morow!” he urged, 
**and bring your sketch to show me?” 

‘* It is only a very crude oneat present. It 
is not quite finished yet.” 

“* All the better, for I can sit and watch you 
complete it.” 

What would she not have given to have an- 
swered no! But the glamour of his dark eyes 
and seductive manner was tco much for the 
simple village maid, whose knowledge of men 
was confined to a very limited number, none 
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of whom came up to his standard in her 
estimation. Such a handsome, yet gracefal, 
fascinating man was a revelation she never 
dreamed existed outof a novel. 


‘* Come, do not deny -your new friend 60) 


small a boon ?” he. laughed. ‘‘ Small to you, 
but pa in its pleasure‘to.me.”’ a 
‘‘ If you really would:veryanuch ‘like to see 
if,” she stammered, half irresolutely, ‘‘ sup- 
ust say, yes!” 
“*"Ehave triumphed!” he thought. ‘She 


concern. 4 

‘* Do not worry over-me, dear. mother!” she 
pleaded, as ‘they adjourned to the chintz- 
covered little room they called a dining-room, 
where a simple, bat appetizing repast was 
awaiting them of young chickens, late peas, 
and a small ham. 

‘* [hope you have brought home a good appe- 
tite?”” Mrs. Karson pursued, as she’ took her 
accustomed place,and commenced to dissect 
the chickens, 

Bat, alas! though Kate avowed she pos- 
sessed a huge one, the dainty wing and piece of 
breast lay untouched on her plate, while she 
made a big show of veracity with her peas, 
pretending to scoop them up with her fork 
whenever her mother looked towards her. 

Love, that terrible, devastating fire, had 
entered with its barbed arrows into her inno- 
cent heart, and all things mundane seemed 
worthless and tame. 

“Tt’s a fine dinner you've-eaten, I must 
eay,’’ grumbled their one old faithful servant as 
she cleared away “the dinner things; “and 
such chickens too! Why, Farmer Appleby 
sent the finest ones Lever clapped my twoeyes 
upon. 

“Don’t say anything, Betsy,” she urged, 
humbly. “I am not very well; I suppose it is 
the excitement of the wedding ysrterday.” 

With that explanation she was obliged to 
be content ; and Kate, left-to herself, gave her- 


self upto delicious, though dangerous thoughts | pase 


of a pair of dark, passionate eyes and .an 
alluring tongue, soft and sweet as the notes of 
an ALlian harp. 

There is a depthin'the human’ heart which, 
once stirred; is long, long ere its waters again 
subside; and this depth he had certainly 
stirred in her innocent, yes romantic nature, 
despite the fact that she was already the 
heart .and soul of a worthy young fellow who 
adored her, but for whom she never felt a 
vestige even of this entrancing. day-dream. 

The next morning found her.up with the 
lark, and positively overhauling ‘her mesgre 


wardrobe in search of her most becoming 
morning gown, to dazzle the eyes of this 
stranger. 

Sweet, dainty little moth, gilding thy pretty 
wings to bask in the false rays of the dazzling 
light, to scorch them and die ! 

Away she sped to the old mill, looking back 


guiltily to see that Betsy was not watching 
her. Her heart beat tumultuously as she 
caught sight of his too-well remembered form 
veg J the river's bank. With swift, short 
ge yep -— oe face to face. ' 
‘** How go “you eep your promise ?”’ 
he.said,ardently, a world of tenderness in-his 
deep, urifathomable eyes that ‘could glitter, 
“crossed or thwarted 
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My «mother, -6f coures,” she returned 
evasively, colouring to the roots of her hair. 

“‘Only your mother?” he pursued, relent- 
lessly. ‘Is there not someone else?’’ catch- 
ing her hands and imprisoning them so 
tightly that she flinched as he tried to wrest 
her secret from her by fixing his eyes upon 
hers in a masterful, basilisk fashion that 
almost terrified her. 

‘Yes, my future husband. There!” she 
cried, broughtto bay by a will stronger than 
hers. 

‘I thought so,"~he said, brokenly, ‘and 
you love him?” 

“No, I do not;” she faltered, “I wish 
did!” 

“Then, my darling! my little fairy temp- 
ter, he shall never wrest you from me! 
You must be mine—mine alone,” he replied, 
passionately. 

‘I dare not break his heart; my mother 
would curse me,’’ she said, in distress. 

‘‘ But:you would not mind breaking mine!” 
he retorted. 

_'* Youmever knew me till yesterday!” she 
protested, timidly ; but averting her face from 
his too ardent gaze. 

‘+ What is time when two hearts are con- 
cerned? Love, my darling, knows no mea- 
surement or law, except its own, which is 
consecrated by nature!” 

Oh! the bliss of listening. to such words, 
ion-laiien, fervent and deep as the un- 
fathomable sea that: gleamed at a distance, 
and as treacherous, 

But, alas! her nature was too good, too 
pure in its innocegee to escape from the toils 
he knew so well how to spread; so his arts 
and wiles crushed out all: misgivings of con- 
science, and she yielded to: the -alluring 
moment a too willing ear. 

They lingered beneath the silent mili, each 
drinking in fresh draughts of love; then she 

ng up in alarmi-as she heard the bell, 
summoning her back, as:was the usual custom 
of Betsy w: lunch or dinner was ready. 

‘+ Mine! L- would anavieny the whole world ; 
no man will ever rob me of my little beauty ! 
he said, exultingly,a nasty light in his eyes. 

On she flitted, like a young antelope, littie 
reckoning the storm that was brewing, and 
ready to descend on-her defenceless head. 

Oh!» Misa: Kate, you will catch it! 
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blurted. out vay 2h as panting with. running 
she entered the Cot ." 
“Why?” she gasped, paling with fright, 
+» Has mother heard about Mr. Lonsdale?” 
Kate was no dissembler ; she could not carry 


. on deceit for any length of time. 


“‘ She’s been and heard that you have been 
a-flirting with some strange gent up by the 
mill, and she’s fine and vexed, I can tell 

ou!’ 

5 ‘I did not mean any harm,” Kate said, 
humbly. “ Betsy, do not you be hard upon 
me!’’ 

“Tt’s not for the likes of.me to talk.to you, 
Miss Kate; but I dothink you might be a 
little circumspect, when you have such a 
devoted lover, who is soon to become your 
husband and all!” 

“Ts that you, Kate?” her mother called 
eagerly. ‘Come to me directly.” 

Burning with shame she obeyed, and pre- 
sented herself before her, gnilt and fear on 
her sweet face. 

«‘ What is this I hear?’’ Mrs. Carson com- 
menced severely; ‘‘that you give stolen 
meetings to some unknown gentleman? Can 
it be true? Has my daughter forgotten what 
is due to herself and our good name tu thus 
act the part of a flirt, a false-hearted jilt?'’ 

* “Oh, mother! I know I have been yery 
foolish ; but I-did not think it would anger 
you so much!” 

“Then it, is true?’ her mother rejoined 
— “Thank Heaven, your dear father is 
not alive to witness the deceit of his only 
child !"” 

“He is a gentleman, mother, and would 
not injure.a hair of my head,’’ she answered, 
tearfully. 

“You are the affianced wife of George 
Osborne, @ man of honour, whose whole 
happiness is concentrated in you! This man, 





with a feverish fire with apprehension when 
the sitting-room door closed upon him, 

What took place she, never knew, but after 
about a quarter of an hour she saw him stride 
down the gravel path, swing open the gate 
viciously, and depart without even raising his 
head; then she burst into a flood of tears 
which she had to brush away as Mrs. Karson 
entered the room. 

“T suppose you know that man has dared 
to force himself into my house?” she said, 
indignantly ; ‘‘he, an utter stranger, too, as 
if we were so low and elegraded in the social 
scale that he conferred an honour on us by 
his notice. That was his thought, for every 
sentenve he spoke revealed it.”’ 

‘‘He could not think anything so mean,” 
pleaded Kate, timidly. 

“ How dare he presume to call upon me 
without an introdaction, if it was not meant 
as an insult ?”’ Mrs. Karson demanded, wrath- 
fully. ‘I. have come.to tell you to banish all 
thoughts of this man- from your mind now 
and for ever; he-is as treacherous and wily 
asa serpent. I can read him look a book. 
Never let me hear the sound. ef his name, lest 
I forget you are my child, and cast you from 
my heart for ever.’’ 

“I will obey you, mother!” .she said, 
brokenly. And Mrs. Karson, in a moment of 
regret at her harshaess to her only child, 
kissed the drawn, piteous little mouth with 
her wonted affection, and congratulated her- 
self upon the great tact she had displayed in 
driving away this romance from the too sus- 
ceptible Kate. 


—_——_——- 


CHAPTER II. 
“Tpar she-dragon shall not baffle me!” 


' Lonsdale muttered fiercely, as he banged the 


whom you have thought fit to meet by stealth, © 


may be a gentleman in appearance, but 
cannot be one in nature, or he wonld never 


influence a girl:to deceive her mother. Sucha_ 


man must be bad to the core.” 

“T am only to blame,” she faltered, loyally, 
trying to screen her agree in disgrace. ‘It 
was not possible for him to know the sorrow 
it would cause you. Pardon me this once; I 
will try never to offend again.” 

“Tf I thought you would act so basely I 
feel I could shut you ont of my heart. I detest 
deceit or falseness in my own sex! ”’ she said, 
coldly; ‘‘it is abhorrent to my nature. Go 


to your room, and, in silence, reflect upon | 


your unnatural conduct, and petition - pardon 
from one you have so.deeply offended.” 

Mrs. Karson was very much incensed at her 
daughter’s conduct. It seemed to revolt her 
whole nature, for she had r d the utmost 
confidence and trust in her truth and inno- 
cence, This was a revelation that hardened 
her heart against her poor, inoffensive .child, 
and almost made her cruel, 

The old mill had but one visitor the next 
day and the day after that ; and Mr. Lons- 
éale became completel 
absence, while she moped about the house un- 
able to settle her mind to anything, ber 
thoughts always reverting to the mill and its 
solitary watcher whom she knew, by instinct, 
was waiting in vain for her presence. 

Mrs. Karson never relaxed her vigilance, 
notwithstanding her danghter's solemn pro- 
mise not to meet Lonsdale again ; and so the 
poor girl pined in secret at the thought of her 
cruel conduct, as it would appear to him. 

“I have nipped that clandestine.affair in 
the bnd,” Mrs. m thought with satisfac. 
tion, little dreaming the pain and misery her 
daughter was suffering, or the wisdom of tem- 
pering mercy with justice, or that ,harshness 
sometimes defeats it own ends. 

Driven to desperation Lonsdale presented 
himself at the Cottage with the intention of 
offering himself as a suitor $0 Kate; .the wild 
craving for a sight,of her would not be repelled. 

_ kate saw him approach the house from her 
little room, and her heart’s tion seemed 
as if it would stop, while eyes, gleamed 








crazed at Kate's , 


wicket with alond crash. ‘I'll have her, in 
spite of a thousand mothers. She little cal. 
culates on the nature of the:man she has to 
deal with.” 

That night, when dusk closed over land and 
sea, he made his way stealthily to Willow 
Cottage. What plan he intended to pursue 
he hed not even arranged. He only knew he 
was determined to see her at any cost, and 
bear her off in spite of all law, human‘and 
divine. The obstacles only added fresh fuel 
to the fire that he felt consuming bim. 

He hovered around the small domain till all 


the lights were out but one. Something told | 


him it was Kate's, and a mad thought seized 
him to climb the ‘old espalier that ran up to 
the window, the blind of which was not quite 
down. 

In atrice he wasscaling the branches and 
clinging to the window sill. 

He found a good foothole, and peered into 
the room, and his breath came in gasps at the 
sight which met his view. 

Kate was seated before a muslin-decked 
table, her chin ‘resting im one hand, her other 
hand hung by her side listlessly. She seemed 
lost in some sad reverie ; her hair fell in a rich 
shower over her shoulders to below her waist. 


| By her side washer bed shrouded in vapoury 





muslin, tied back’ with ‘rose-coloured ribbons. 


He took in every detail, ravished at its sweet- | 


ness and purity. 
Heeaw her nether lip ‘quiver; heard her 
sigh, as tears coursed each other down her 


pale cheeks, 
“‘ She is thinking of me! ” he thought tri- 
umphantly. 


Suddenly she rose, and commenced, to coil 
up.her hair for the night. Then she paused, 
and.a little ory of alarm escaped her as she 
heard a tap at her window. 

” There it is again. Good: heavens !-what 
can it be?” she exclaimed -half aloud, ber 
eyes dilating with fear.. 

‘*I hope. she. won't alarm the house!-’’ he 
mipiter in affright ; ‘it would epoil all my 

ans.” : 

Trembling audibly with,terror, \she went to- 
warde the open window to listen again. 

“It is I, Richard Lonsdale,” he said,in ahalf 


whieper. ‘Come, speakto me a moment. I 
am distracted at not meeting you!” 

** You—you here !”’ She faltered aghast at 
his boldness, and shrinking back with maiden 
fears, though his voice thrilled her to the 
heart’s core with sweet emotion. 

* Forgive me, Kate, my love, for intruding 
upon you at chis unseemly time! But love is 
my only excuse; love that is fast consuming 
me. Oh! my darling! have some pity on me. 
Do you know your mother drove ‘me from the 
house with bitter insults when I came to ask 
yourhand ofher? Have you, too, resolved to 
discard me ; to drive me to desperation ?” 

“ What am I to do?” she pleaded, weeping. 
‘* T could not disobey my mother!” 

** Come downstairs, and meet me out in the 
garden,” he urged tenderly. . 

‘«I cannot deny him !’’ she cried, torn with 
conflicting emotion between the man she loved 
too well, and her promise to her mother. 

The lover won, for he saw the light recede ; 
and Kate ina few momevts stepped out and 
was caught in his ‘arms. 

The moon fell in a bright flood upon the 
pair, and tipped the shrubs with liquid:silver. 
A divine peace reigned over earth and sky, but 
peace did not dwell in their hearts, for they 
were throbbing with yearning, passionate 
pain, as be held her to him in one loving, 
burning embrace. 

“ In pity let me go !’’ she wailed. 

‘“Never!’’ he anewered, firmly. ‘ “‘ You are 
, mine by the hallowed name of love; no other 
‘man shall ever breathe the sacred name wife 
to you but me,” 

‘‘What would you do?” she asked, dazed 
with the enthralling position she found her- 
self in. 

“Take youaway from here to-night; now, 
this instant!” 

‘“ Idarenot, Oh, no!’ andshe gave‘a little 
shudder at the enormity of the thought. 

He clasped her again to his breast, He 
| threaded her silken hair through his slender 

fingers till all caution and reason “was 
| Stifled, and she whispered hoarsely, as her 
head fell on his shoulder,— 

“Do as you will. Iam thine !’’ she sighed, 
‘lost in ber dream of bliss. 

“ False, degraded girl ; and it is thus you 
have kept your promise to me !”” said an awful 
| voice, a8 Mrs. Kareon stood before them, her 
| face distorted with anger. ‘‘ You, eir, deserve 
‘tobe whipped for your cruel treachery.” 

‘‘T own my presence at this hour is against 
;me, meéam; but love such as ours defies bars 
or bolts,” he retaliated, still holding Kate 
to his arms, as if to shield her from her 
| mother's wrath, which only added to her 





fury. 

‘Release my daughter this moment, sir ; 
‘coward that you are.” 

‘‘Spare him. Ob! mother, I love him,” 

Kate cried, piteously. 

; * Vile, despicable girl, go, and never dare 
‘to call me mother again lest I onrse you,” 
,8he retorted, mad with rage at Kate's’ dis- 
: obedience. 

“Do not, I implore, cast me from your 
heart, mother !"’ she pursued, in bitter anguish. 

But Mrs. Karson waited to hear no more. 
With a set, determined face, rigid as death 
itself, she went back into-the house. 
| ‘“ Oh! Richard! I shall die of shame,” 
‘she murmured, distractedly, wringing her 
hands in mortal agony. “My mother will 
never forgive me.” 

« Am I nothing to you?” he argued, gently, 
holding her in his arms, and pressing kisses 
soft and loving on her pale lips and brow. 
“Sbe will pardon all whea you are my wife.” 

“Do you really believe it?” she asked, a 
little hopefully, the term wife sounding in 
her ears £0. entrancing in its bewildering 
mystery, and a tiny spark of hope fluttering to 
her heart. 

**I would stake all I possess, my darling, 
that your mother will receive you with open 
“arms when her temper has had time-to cool 
down.” 








Such sophistry was tco subtle for her guile- 
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less nature to contend with; and she per- 
mitted him to lead her away from her child- 
hood’s innocent, happy home, to rs with 
the world, where thorns, instead of roses, 
would strew her path. 


—_— 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*RicHarD, do be mercifal. Consider how 
humiliating it is for me to be hidden away 
from all my girlhood’s happy past; do in- 
dulge me. You know how intensely anxious 
I am getting; even my rest is broken by 
miserable dreams, and dear mother’s face is 
for ever haunting me. What if she were to 
die with grief. Such things have happened !” 

eaded Kate, a few months after the memora- 

ie night she had left home to be secretly 
married to Richard Lonsdale. 

“ Little tease, why cannot you wait?” he 
returned, chidingly. ‘‘ You know how pre- 
judiced your mother is against me. Let time 
gloss over our offence; she will become more 
resigned as time goes on.” 

“You always put me off with the same 
exouse, ‘ Wait a little longer.’ 
mother be angry with you? Iam your wife, 
dearest; surely that will atone for my dis- 
obedience in running away?” 

She was seated on a couch, picking 
nervously at a tea rose he had given her 
that morning, claiming as his guerdon a kiss. 

No wonder his eyes lingered on the beauti- 
ful pleader with a world of passion, for she 
looked the sonification of beanty. Her 
little arched foot in its pearl-coloured silk 
stocking and grey satin slipper was tapping 





beneath the mass of creamy lace that formed . 


her petticoat, over which was a Watteau 
pearly silk morning robe, lined with pale blue 
satin, which clung round her form in classic 
folds, lending her the grace of a Psyche. 
Rubies and brilliants flashed on her tapering 
rosy fingers, one magnificent star gleaming 
in her braids of silky hair. 

The silence was at last broken by her 
saying,— 

** Why don’t you speak, Richard? You say 
you love me; and my slightest wish, where 
filia love is concerned, ought to obtain instant 
consent, An ungratefal daughter never can 
become a good wife.” 





ee and leaving her to go to his 
ub. 

Tears fell quickly from her pretty eyes at 
the stern refueal, for no reasoning could con- 
vince her that it would be wrong to write to 
one who had been both mother and father to 
her for years, and had watched over her with 
tender care from her earliest infancy. 

Although pale-blue brocaded curtains of 
rich silk swayed in the breeze, and every chair, 
divan, and souch was a downy nest, on which 
Parian foarble statuettes looked down, yet 
these evidences of refined wealth brought no 
joy to her sad heart; and she regretted the 
step she had taken, and yearned over the 
simple delights which Willow Cottage had 
contained for her. 

Left very much to herself, Kate sometimes 
wandered out alone, and felt solitary amidst 
the teeming population of London, every- 
one she met being to her perfect strangers. 
She longed for a greeting, a smile from some 
one other than her husband, to show that she 
was not quite shut out from sympathy and 
friendship. 

In one of her rambles she was nized 


H : by George Osborne, the man she had cast 
ow can 


aeide in favour of Richard Lonsdale. 

How his honest heart throbbed when he saw 
her! It recalled old memories of a bygone 
time when she was all the world to him, and 
they had wandered through copse and thicket 
gathering wild flowers, and speaking softly 
of the day when they should be man and 


wife, 

Nobler far than most men, although he wag 
only a yeoman, he harboured no resentment 
against Kate, He only sorrowed in secret at 
her loss, and was willing to, even now, make 
great sacrifices for her sweet sake should the 
occasion arise to make the demand upon 


im. 

With no sinister purpose he followed her 
home, drinking in every line and carve of 
beauty; calling up her smiles and winning 
ways when they were boy and girl together. 

‘*It¢ looks mean of me,” he mattered, ‘‘ to 
play the spy upon her, but her poor mother 
is going fast, dying of a broken heart, because 
she thinks that fellow bas played her false. 
It would lift a weight from my mind to hear 
from her lips that this suspicion is unfounded. 


| Can this be love, to discard old faces for new 


‘** All nonsense, Kate, What! reproaches | 


already, when I plead only for love and 
kisses. It is not kind of you, my darling. 
Wait only just a wee bit longer.” 

To her innocent mind he was a demi god; 
one of the noblest of the noble, who, finding 
her a wayside blossom, had :aised her to 
exalted position. 

“ My darling husbsnd, how can I refuse you 
anything? ”’ she said, tenderly, 

‘Sweet little fairy tempter, that is better,” 
hé said, gratified at her obedience. ‘ Tell me, 
wifey, could you go back into that cold pulse- 
less world where I found you?” 

“As your wife that would be impossible,” 
she returned, with a frank smile. 

‘* Bat supposing you had a choice?” he 
persisted, ‘‘ one that led you by different paths 
—a mother here, but a husband nearer and 
dearer. What would you do?” 

** Cleave to both, dearest,” she said, with 
artless innocence, for her heart was large 
enough to give fealty to each. 

‘My darling, you have entered my world 
now, and I am very jealous of anyone coming 
between us, even a mother.” 

“ You wouldn’t be angry,” she urged, wind- 
ing her white arms around his neck, “if I 
wrote just a wee few lines to mother! Now, 
don’t look cross or refuse me, and I will make 
myself so nice that you will fall in love with 
me over again.” 

“That would not be a very difficult task,” 
he laughed. ‘‘Why, I am doing that every 
hour of the day.” 

‘Then I may write?” she pursued, coax- 
ingly. 

**No, not yet,” he said, frowning at her 





—to pitilessly shut out even her mother ? Oh, 
no! itcannot be! There is some glamour 
over the poor child, something from which 
she will awaken some day in bitter tears and 
repentance !” 

Unconscious of his near presence she 
walked on, deep in thought on the one absorb- 
ing topic—her mother, whose face haunted her 
like an accusing conscience, and would intrude 
itself in spite of her every effort to shake off 
the nightmare, 

After Kate had gone in, Osborne knocked, 
and asked the maid whether Mrs, Lonsdale 
was in, adding,— 

‘I know she would be pleased to see me! 
Say it isan old friend of her mother's!” 

‘* Show him in!” cried Kate, excitedly, not 
thinking of whom it might be, or the pang it 
— inflict 1o meet her former lover face to 

‘ace. 

The words “‘ an old friend of her mother's” 
took her heart by storm. Someone was at 
hand to give her tidings, to ease her mind of 
dark forebodings, and she was content. 

But when George Osborne entered she 
shrank back in utter dismay, and gave a little 
ory of alarm, for she did not wish to see him 
of all men, because a guilty conscience made 
her a coward. 

** Kate, don’t be afraid, lass!” he said, 
choking down his emotion. “I come as a 
friend, a well-wisher, and not to upbraid you 
for the past. Every woman has a rigbt to 
make her own choice, I only hope yours has 
and will prove a happy one.” 

And before she was aware of it he had im- 
prisoned her little hand in both of his, and 
was looking down with a wealth of tenderness 


into her face, into those tear-laden eyes which 
had once been so sunny, £0 sparkling.. 

‘It is kind of you, George |” she murmured, 
“‘ How is mother?” 

‘Well, lass, she is getting old, you know, 
and—and——”” 

He wrung her hand, for he was afraid to 
tell her the news—of that approaching time 
when tears and_bitter repentance would be of 
no avail to call her back from the dead. 

‘Tell me, Oh! in mercy’s sake be quick! 
Is she well? Did she send you?” 

“No; I met you quite by chance. Your 
mother is ill; in fact, dying!” 

‘*Oh, no! not dying, George!” she Cs ay 
™ not say that my disobedience has killed 

er ' 


‘She was too harsh, lass, in driving you 
from home, and I told her so ;§but, you see, 
she was always high-spirited and impulsive, 
and did it all on the spur of the moment. She 
was sorry for it afterwards, when too late, 
and now she yearns day and night to see you. 
Why didn’t you write, Kate?” 

os use—because he would not let me !"” 
she faltered, casting down her eyes in very 
contrition. 

“Then,” this vengefully—“ there is deceit. 
Tell me truly, Kate, are you that man’s 
wedded wife?” 

“What do you mean? Why do you ask 
the question? Surely mother does not think 
what you do?” she cried, burning blushes 
leaping into her face and dyeing it a deep 
crimeon. 

‘* Kate, the world, even those that love you 
best, want to be convinced, and won’t take 
things on trust. It pains me to speak so 
plainly ; but as you value your eoul I ask 

ou for the truth; even at the worst you 
ned been more sinned against than sin- 
ning.” 

Drawing herself up, proudly, and looking 
him straight in the eyes, she said, with a 
dignity that awed him,— 

** Yes, I am Richard Lonsdale’s wife ; and, 


las such, can look the whole world in the 


face!” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” he said, cheer- 
fully ; ‘but why cannot you run down and 
see mother? Surely you are not ashamed of 
her, Kate? You willnot permit even a hus- 
band to make you forget her? She is dying, 
I tell you, of suspense. A word from you, 
the sight of your marriage lines, would bring 
her back to life. Be brave, Kate; there is 
only one mother in the world for any of us, 
and she was the best of mothers to you. 
Come with me; do not hesitate; there is no 
crime in going to a mother’s arms. Even the 
law dare not blame you for that!” 

“JT will go, but not with you. He would be 
farious if he knew you had come here, much 
less that I had gone to Mill Hill in your com- 
pany. Do not losea moment, George. Tell 
an that I am a wife, that I am coming to 
beg her forgiveness on my knees, to make her 
happy once more, to be to her a loving 
daughter, all that 1 have ever been in the 
happy past over and over again,” 

“You mean this, Kate?” 

‘Yes, on my soul; no husband shall, or 
dare to keep me from my dying mother’s 
side! I have been too yielding, too obedient, 
but will be so no longer,” she cried, with 
flashing eyes. and regolute face. 

‘There's my brave Kate of old! Don’t 
fret, lass, I will always be your friend. Send 
for me night or day, in hail, rain, or sunshine, 
and George Osborne will battle with death 
itself to reach your side! You will not be 
long after me, Kate? Think of what it would 
be to you if you were too late!” 

“No, 1 will start almost at once.” 

“ But what if he should say no?” he asked, 
looking at her keenly. . 

‘« Where filial duty is concerned I will not 
ask permission, but go!” r 

He wrung her hand, and went on his way 
rejoicing, because she had proved hereelf not 
the heartless girl he had thought her. - 





When alone Kate dressed herrelf in the 
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plainest garb she could select, and after 
writing a few lines as follows: ‘‘ I am going 
down to see my dying mother. You can 
come, too, if you wish,” she left the Chestnuts, 
little caring what he would think of her con- 
duct in thus braving his anger. 

‘Gone to Mill Hill,’’ he exclaimed, fury 
flaming into his dusky eyes, as he crushed the 
note and flung it away viciously. ‘‘So my 
rebel Kate, you have chosen your mother 
pefore me, and defiedme! The day will come 
when you will rue this bitterly.” 

Nor was his anger appeased when, on ques- 
tioning the servant, he ascertained that a 
gentleman had called upon Kate in his 
absence. 

Meanwhile the erring daughter had reached 
the railway station nearest her home, and the 
aspect of the district she had to pass to ‘reach 
Willow Cottage was but ill calculated to raise 
her spirit on a wet, stormy evening. 

In the distance rose rough granite summits 
covered by enormous blocks piled over each 
other—a very wilderness of masses 


*€ Confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of a former world.” 


Over these mountain summits the descendin 
evening mists, cold and grey, had repla 
the rays of the red sun, as Kate hastened on, 
experiencing a kind of sad relief on seeing the 
light that shone in the window of the little 
room—her mother’s. 

Pausing at the threshold, she threw aside 
her drenched cloak and hat, and strove to 
smooth her .wetted hair, ere she stealthily 
epened the door. 

“How is dear mother, Betsy?’’ she 
whispered, on seeing that faithful old soul, who 
kad been watching for her coming. 

“She sleeps still; but in her sleep she has 
been muttering about you. You must have 
some tea, or something warm; you are 80 
drenched!” 

“No, no! I want nothing only to see mother, 
to ask her forgiveness! ’’ 

Stealing upstairs she sat at the bedside and 
saw the wreck which she had become. 

All was very still in thatsick-room. In the 
hall a great old-fashioned Dutch clock ticked- 
tacked slowly and monotously. 

Shading the light with her hands, Kate 
stole a glance at her mother’s face; and an 
alteration in ite expression filled her with such 
terror that a ory ost escaped her. 

The mouth was distorted, and the eyes 
seemed to regard her with a weird expres- 
sion. 

The left arm was outside the coverlet, and 
her hand rested on the edge of the bed. 

With eyes laden with tears, Kate knelt 
reverently down to kiss it, taking the hand 
between her own caressingly. 

How heavy that hand felt now—cold, too! 
Its touch startled her. 

Death was too surely there, but Kate had 
never looked upon it, and only felt wildly 
startled and terrified. 

“Oh, mother! dear mother! come back to 
me!” she exclaimed, in a voice whose tones 
seemed discordant and shrill to her own ear. 
“Say you forgive me. Oh, mercifal Heaven ! 
Tam too late—too late!" 

Bewildered and awestruck, with a wild 
beating in her heart and in her brain, Kate 
drew back ; she stood still and listened. 

There was no sound save the pulsation, in 
her own breast, and the ticking of the old 
wooden clock which now seemed to have 
become unnaturally loud. 

Betsy entered at this moment, and said, 

sorro y— 
“She has gone to her rest, and you, child, 
have no mother. Now Heaven grant that the 
man you left her for may prove to you as true 
& protector and friend ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Poor Kate, when calmness took the place of 
grief, sat down, and penned a long, loving 





letter, pleading for his sympathy in her dire 
distress. 

Days passed, but no answer reached the un- 
happy young wife, whose whole attention had 
to be devoted to arranging the details of the 
funeral and other important matters. 

‘‘How strange it is,’’ she moaned, “ that 
Richard keeps this terrible, cruel silence now 
that I am alone and in sorrow. My poor 
mother cannot chide him now, and her death 
bas freed him from ‘an obstacle to our perfect 
happiness.” 

“Is your husband coming to-day, Miss 
Kate ?”’ asked Betsy, adhering to the old 
familiar name instead of the formal one of 
Mrs. Lonsdale. 

‘‘T cannot say,’’ she sighed wearily ; ‘‘ he 
has not answered my letter or telegram. It is 
unaccountable—inexplicable,” 

“I expect we are not grand enough for his 
lordship!”? muttered Betsy, irately, ‘“A 
man who despises his wife’s mother won’t 
prove much of a husband, I reckon. Time 
will show, Miss Kate, that I am right.” 

“ But you were a against 
him, Betsy,” Kate protested, loyally. 

‘It will come to him some day,” retorted 
Betsy; ‘‘ not that it will make any difference 
whether he stays away or not. Your poor 
mother won’t rest less bly. She didn’t 


like him to be near her in life, that much I li 


can tell you.” 

‘‘I¢ is very unkind of you, dear Betsy, to 
call up the unhappy past,” Kate observed, 
tearfully. 

‘There, there, dear child, don’t take on so. 
I won’t say another word.” 

How drearily the time passed at Willow 
Cottage for r Kate, whose heart was 
doubly stricken by the loss of her mother@and 
the harsh, if not absolutely cruel conduct of 
her husband. 

But a far greater sorrow was in store for 
her, as if Heaven was frowning at her sin of 
disobedience ; for when, after the funeral, she 
returned to ‘‘The Chestnuts,” she found the 
house shut up, and no one «ould give her 
even the slightest clue to her husband’s where- 
abouts. 

He had vanished completely out of her life, 
without one word of explanation or farewell. 

‘Oh, cruel, cruel fate!’’ she moaned, as 
with a heart full of despair she went back to 
her old home ; “‘ what have I done to deserve 
this punishment at his hands? But he will 
surely relent, and come to me at the Cottage, 
which, he once said, was the dearest spot on 
earth for him.” 

As day succeeded day hope died out of her 
heart altogether, and then the awful thought 
occurred to her that her husband had deserted 
her for ever—at a time, too, when she doubly 
needed his loving protection and sympathy. 

George Osborne called daily, in spite of her 
refusal each time to see him. Her loneliness 
appealed to his kind nature, and he took the 
customary rebuff with patience, resolving in- 
wardly to find out why his lost love inhabited 
her old home alone. 

At last the longed-for moment came, and 
he made the most of it by following Kate into 
the churchyard one afternoon where she was 
going with a basket of her mother’s favour- 
ite flowers to place on her grave. 

An expression of reproach stole into her 
face when he stood beside her that made him 
flinch, despite his resolution. 


teach him a lesson he would never forget as 
long as life lasts in his false heart.” 

‘TI will not listen to such words here, cver 
my mother’s grave. RememberI am his un- 
happy wife, and shall soon become the mother 
of his child.” 

How bitterly the words ‘‘ his child” grated 
on his ears, and stabbed his wounded heart 
afresh. 

Had he been so minded he might have given 
vent tothe anger he so justly felt, because of 
the cruel, heartlesss way in which he had been 
cast off by her. 

Bat love still reigned in his heart for this 
wilfal girl, whoge very faults assumed the garb 
of virtues in his eyes, which still delighted to 
look at her fair, if deceitful, face, which was 
even more lovely now than ever, sorrow having 
spiritualised it. 

‘And are you going to submit tamely to 
this brutal treatment at his hands?” he asked 
brokenly ; ‘ you are his wife, and can claim a 
wife’s rights.” 

““No! If he does not love me for myself 
alone I shall not supplicate him, because the 
law gives me certain rights. Rather than do 
that I would discard him from my heart, 
crush all affection for him out of it, and live 


used, as if unwilling to give 
utterance to the word that sprang to her white 
ps. 

Her face paled to the snowy whiteness of 
the lily, and her dove-like eyes now flashed 
with latent hate and resentment, transform- 
ing her from 4 gentle-yielding girl into a 
woman with a will todo and to dare. 

Even George Osborne quailed before the fire 
that shot from out her grey eyes, but it stirred 
his heart with mad exaltation to see that she 
was ready to avenge her wrongs herself. 

It was a pitiable picture this—thinking and 
talking of vengeance in the city of the dead, 
over the name of one whom both had loved 
in her lifetime. 

There was no softness in his heart for the 
man who had taken from him his one ewe 
lamb, and instead of nourishing it in his 
bosom, had cast it aside with contempt to 
wither, perchance to die. 

And he, George Osborne, could do nothing 
but stand aside and see this cruel wrong com- 
mitted ; he had not the consolation of even a 
brother's right to defend her. 

‘* Kate!” he said hoarsely, ‘I shall never 
intrude upon you except as a devoted friend. 
A barrier has risen between us which nothing 
but death can level, but I rejoice to see that 

ou will not submit tamely to be trampled on. 

¢ was the thought of your slavish obedience to 
him that drove me mad; you, so lovingly 
nourished and cherished by her who sleeps 
beneath us, to be driven from your lawful 
home, exposed to the bitter jibes and sneers 
of a heartless world. When Richard Lonsdale 
and I meet he shall know that you are not so 
defenceless as he thinks.” 

‘* George, you mustn't do anything rash. 
Let me fight this battle out myself. If I find 
that I have undertaken a task too great for me 
to accomplish I will ask you to give me your 
aid. Are you content?” 

‘Yes, because I must be. He may be 
thousands of miles away; the name he has 
given you may be false, as he himself is. There 
must be war between you, Kate, for you are 
battling for your own honour, and the fair 
fame 0 & name which everyone in this village 

’ 


‘* George!” she faltered, ‘‘am I not un-| respects. 


happy enough without your persecuting meeven 
here? Your visit to me in London has wrought 
enough mischief already.” 

‘« Heaven forgive you !”’ he said, with bitter 
pain in his voice. 

«« IT know I am cruel,’’ she cried in dismay, 
“but, oh, George! I am distracted, and my 
husband was terribly jealous, that I can only 
believe he has discarded me use of your 
visit that fatal day.” 

‘Then hehas acted the dastard,and left you?” 
he said, clenching his hands vengefully. ‘‘ The 
hound! How I wish I had him here? I would 


~~ 





‘Trust me, George. He found me yielding, 
obedient, docile, but now he shall know when 
we meet that I am a woman, nota simple 
child, Goodbye ! dear friend, and if you value 


my of mind, go away at once from 
Mill Hill.” 4 


He took her proffered hand, and, gulping 
down a ones sob, said, as he raised it ten- 
derly, reverently to his lips,— 

‘* Good-bye! Kate! You shall not see me 
again until you bid me come.” 

How lonely she felt standing there now that 
he had said a last good-bye; and bitter tears 
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of vain repentance chased each other down her 
cheeks and fell upon the grass that was fast 
closing over her mother's resting-place. 

Alasi| she bad a*brief time: to nurse:her 


grief}, for tronbles came upon her fast and: 


relentlessly. 

Her mother’s small pension ‘died with her, 
and after defraying the déctor’s bill and fune- 
ral expenses she was left almost, if not quite, 
penniless. 

‘* What is to be done, child?” Betsy asked, 
sadly. ‘ We can’t live here without ways and 
means; besides, there will be another heavy 
expense presently.” 

** Heaven only knows: what will’ become of 
me, Betsy. I wish I was lying beside mother 
im: the churchyard.” 

“You mustn't take on-so, Miss Kate. Ihave 
a little money put by for a rainy day; itis 
yours to do as you like with.” 

‘No, no, Betsy ; not for worlds would I 
touch a farthing of your hard earned savings. 


I can work for a living, and will. He shall’ 


find that the daughter of Captain Karson is 
not a coward.” 

“ Bravely spoken, child, and like yourown 
dear mother. I shall never forget how she 


fought against poverty when your father's’ 


monéy was lost in that dratted gold mine 
affair ; and I will stand by you, lass, ‘as I did 


by her, for only a few hours before she died’ 


she said to me, as if Heaven had given her 
some knowledge of what was going to happen, 
‘ Betsy, look after Kate ; take my place to her, 
watch over her, guard her, and Heaven will 
bless you for your kitidness‘to an orphan.’”’ 

Kate threw her arms anound the.faithfal 
creature's neck, and kissed her with, many a 
murmured thanks ; for while Betsy remained 
near her she would not be quite alone in the 
world. 

If anything were needed to show her what 
her husband's determination .was, it came in 
an unexpected way one morning as.she sat in 
the little parlour crying her eyes ont. Tears 
were her constant companions now, and took 
the place of smiles. 

Her clothes and jewels arrived, bué.not one 
single word accompanied them, and to stab 
her more keenly the directions were in. his 
well. known handwriting, 

‘“‘ Richard Lonsdale,” she almost hissed, hen 
anger was so kindled against. him, ‘‘ you have 
dared to.put a wanton insult upom me, your 
wife; because you.think, me poor and. defence- 
less, but.I will live to.repay you with.interes& 
I take. Heaven -to witness. that 1 will) yew 
ry your proud, cruel. heart in. the 

ust.” 

One dark, stormy night, when the, wind 
roared and moaned like some uanquiet,:spirit, 
a.tiny, blossom was. pat. into, her, arms. 
Betsy, and a flood of sealding tears fell.on.the 
infant's face as the galling thought: obtrnded. 
itself of her loneliness. on; this. the greatest 
triamph of womanhood; when. . that. great 
maneio tie of motherhood crowned hex golden 


“M ¥ poor little. waif!” she. cried, im bitter 
angoish; “you have only me, to. love-and 
cherish you; no fond,:prond. father will ever 
hold.you in: his arnw.. Heaven alone isyour 
father now.” 

The child thrived ander thersolicitous.care 
of Betsy,,who.really seemed to worship it, and 
Kate passed through her trying,ordeal bravely, 
loyally. 

Bat despite Kate's refusal to touch a.penny, 
of her devoted servant's little store,. Betsy 
took..it. ont ofthe; bank, and: kept matters 
straightin the little domestic circle; 

Bat, alas! money has wings, however econo- 
mically managed, and the winter; piercing and 
bitter in its intensity, found them in: very 
sore, ‘straite, with fonds getting: seriously 


We 

‘‘What shall we do?” faltered: Kate, as; 
seated. before a meagre fire; she was nursing 
her baby boy. ‘*Qhp Betsy! it is; breaking 
myheart.. I would not care-for'myéelf, tut 
there is my child.and you,” 





‘““Why not sell''those jewels your: flinty- 
hearted husband sent back ?” 

* You forget they were bought by him,” 
she said, seornfully; “and I detest, loathe 
even to look upon‘them.”’ 

‘ Then why keep: them, if they remind you 
of treachery: and. villainy? Let me take 
them, to thg next county town, and sell them 
for what they will fetch? I’d warrant they’!] 
fetch a: tidy:sum,’’ 

**Do as you will; Kate said, dismally; 
‘‘only do not bring them near me, or the 
wretched money cither.’” 

A sharp: knock at the door made them both 
start, for in their abstraction they had not 
noticed the postman enter the garden. 

‘“Sakes alive, what a row Tom: makes'!”’ 
Betsy grumbled; ‘it's enough to rouse the 
Seven Sleepers.” 

A swift, joyous thought rushed into Kate’s 
mind thatit might be a letter. from Richard, 
who; in remorse, had at last relented. 


‘“Give it to me, qnick|’’ she said; eagerly, pale 


holding ont a trembling hand. 

‘ It isn’t anything you fancy, child,’’ Betsy 
rejoined, hopeléssly,; ‘‘ it. is addreesed..to your 
poor mother.”” 

The light. faded from Kate's eyes at this 
cruel.disappointment; and. it was: with. list- 
less: fingers that she broke the. large. yellow 
seal of an official envelope. 

A little cry of amazement escaped her when 
she had- mastered.the contents. 

“ Why, this is: like. some -marvellous 
dream !”’ she cried, joyously. ‘ Only fancy, 
Betsy, the gold mine shares.im;which poor 
father invested five thousand. pounds.are each 
worthya thousand pounds. L aco.now heir 
to fifty thousand.” 

‘@ileaven be praised!’ ejaculated Betsy, 
fervently. ‘‘My beautiful boy will be a 
gentleman, after all, and you a lady; rich and 
guarded by gold from the: wretched poverty 
that cruel man thrust-yon into.” 

Sorrow was turned into joy, and Kate now 
looked the future. resolutely. in the face, for 
she had the means. of tracking, down. her 
recreant husband, and crushingshim with her 
scorn. 


CHAPTER. V. 


Ty a charming House in. South Kensington 
Kate located. her little. household; resolved 
not to bury her life in seclusion, but to mix 
with the gay world of fashion on thé chance 
of meeting Richard Lonsdatle.. 

Every detail in her new. abode’ bespoke a 
refined taste. The drawing;room. was a 
marvel of chasteness in its white, and gold 
panels, and richly-fretted’ ceiling. Costl 
rugs of every clime dotted ‘the pine-polish 
floor. Rose-coloured silk draped the elegant 
gilt furniture, and’ fell-in rich' billows from the 
windows. 

Its-occupant suited the room: to’ perfection, 
her costly sable robes gleaming ont’ from 
among the dead‘ white of the appointments 
like a splendid figure carved’ froma cameo; 
her golden hair cotled-in'‘a mass of ‘soft’ braids, 
crowning a regal little head that would vie-in 
its Fo grace with a peeress of the 
reaim: 

Secluded as she sometirmes:'tried” to be, 
society, that was on qui- vive ever since “her 
advent in the neighbourhood, persisted in 
drawing her into its vortex. So rich and 
beautiful: a: young widow, asehe' gave-hertelf 
out to be; could not be allowed to waste 
her: beauty and: wealth«on! the desert air of 
solitude. 

What she hungeredj: nay; prayed for, was 
not the admiration of these social ‘butterflies, 
bat: tomeether husband: face to fuce in the 
aircles-of the upper ‘ten: 

Suitors out of numiber'sightd: for a-smile 
from 'their:goddess, but’ she was-always-as cold 
as marble to their blandishménts' and'wiles, 
carrying: her seeret bravely that she was a 
wife, and yet no wife. 

Kate little knew what fate had in store for 


her; and: how she-and the man she was fast 
learning to despise were destine? to: meet. 

An accident happenediat her -very*door. A 
gentleman was thrown from his » and 
fell heavily on to the kerb, where: he lay 
motionless, apparently dead) Kate witnessed 
all this in a dreadful state of mind, for she 
ibad a feeling heart, and did not like to see 
anyone suffer, 
| Some'people might have shrank from being 
'mixed up»with such a terrible:affair. as this, 
and have left the police to superintend his 
‘removal to a- hospital, But not sowiey Kate. 
Impelled by’ séme-unseen power, some un- 
controllable impulee, she gave orders ‘to have 
\the sufferer brought into the house, and’ sent 
for’a medical man forthwith: 

For a time she: could: not bring herself to 
8° near him; but: Betsy; being of ‘sterner 
haatezial, was soon bus herself ‘in! trying 
ito restore him: to sneak 
| “ Bless me!” she: thought; on seeing his 
f face; down which the: blood trickled, 
|‘ why, it’s Kate’s busband; Richard Lonsdale ! 
Dead, too, for all I know. Must I tell her. 
iPerhaps -the. shock might kill her, poor 
child!” 
| But Kate colved the dilemma for herself by 
entering ‘the room;,,and« when her eyes fell 
bupon his inanimate fornnand still, calm face, 
she ‘uttered one cry; and ‘fell senseless to the 
floor, thus guarding her secret fromthose who 
were helping Betsy to do ali that was possible 
for the sufferer until 'the:artival of the doctor. 

The doctor said: graveby ;— 

“He must not'be moved from this room. 
His life hangs upon a single ‘thread; if his 
friends are ‘ktiown:they*had: better be com. 
municated! with:” 

Betsy’s lips: quivered,: and: she stammered 
out that he'was a perfécti stranger; but that, 
later’ on, his name and: position might be 
obtained.. She -wasmot:going:to let the world 
know her dear mistress’s secret until she had 
first obtained her leave. 

Feeling in his pockets*the dector found a 
card case, and: out— 

‘* Earl of Orondace hb” whils Betsy stood by 
with’ uplifted: hands;.and‘ eyes staring: wide 
with astonishment-—a- bit of ‘bye play unob- 
served by others present, 

As' the address wasiou the card “‘ Crondace 
House, Park-lane;” ‘the dottor dispatched a 
messenger, post-haste: with ai few’ lines 
ee et im penciloon: the: back of ‘the earl’s 
card) 

‘Can I sesvyour’ master (or "mistress? ” he 
asked, turning to Betsy. 

For’ a: moment it) wason they tip of her 
tongue to say, now ‘that ’she knew his rank, 
“ He liew thére;” -but:she checked the impulse 
and: said! imstead,— 

“My mistress is) indi 7 sheisaw the 
acvident) and it: upset her nerves.” 

“Tn that case had I notcbetterssee ‘her? ”’ 
he euggestedi: 

“Not yet, sir; quiet: restores: her: better 
than anything; but any instructidns«you like 
to: give I will see:carried out.’” : 

‘Them I-presume I couldi trust you with 
this caseoas nurse: till:someone’quadified can 
be:sent for?” = 

‘Certainly, sir. I 'hayeonursedimy mis- 
tress through: every’ ailment) since she ‘was & 
child |’ 


As soon: as: she could the rcom’ over 
which death's angel brooded::she: hastened ‘to 
Kates who hadi recovered: consciousness, and 
said the moment she entered|~— 

“ Speak, is he dead?””* 

“No not dead; but very, very bad: The 
doctor has found out who he is!” 

“ And whode he,pray-? ” she gasped,:‘‘ if he 
is not Richard e; nvy husband!” 

“1 thought it was him»at first; till’ I heard 
bis name and title. “Why; ‘child, he:isan 


earl, and lives at Park-lane, wherever that 

may be,” said Betsy;-white Kate listened with 

breathless astonishment. - 
“ Anearl. TKen ‘he canhot be my husband. 

Itmaustonly beva -close: resembla: 

all, .Iam thankfalfor it.” 
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Bot un overwhelming: desire possessed her 
to see that face once more, for if it was her 
husband she would be a countess, and her 
toy heir to a splendid inheritances, 

With mingled feelings of emotion and curi- 
osity she stood by the patient, looking intently 
ppon the upturned: face, which was: that of. 
Richard Lonsdale. Bat to be convinced,.and 
to put all.aildoubts at rest, she touched the 
epring of a locket that hung from his chain, 
and there saw her own miniature—one that 
she had given him when they were lovers. 

How the thoughts chased each other in 
quick succession through her bewildered mind! 
If he died could she lay claim to her rights 
and those of her son? Her marriage certifi- 
cate he had taken possession of, nor‘did she 
know the exact name of the town in Scotland 
where the marriage took place. The whole 
thing had passed efore her asa dream, leav- 
ing ber memory of events at that time in a 
hazy condition. 

Then came theone all:'torturing thought 
that, perhaps, after all, the marriage was: not 
legal ! 

How she prayed for his recovery, that 
Feaven in its mercy would raisehim up again 
to do her justice, to explain this mystery, and 
to restore her fair nameand fame. 

But weary weeks elapsed ere the patient 
was pronounced ont of danger—weeks of men- 
tal agony and torture to Kate, whose love for 
him had returned with more than its old force, 
for notonly was he her husband, but the father 
of her child, _ 

She freely forgave him all his cruelty and 
desertion, putting it down to mad jealousy of 
Osborne. 

She could not forget thoss pleasant hours at 
Mill Hill, those stolen interviews —so sweet 
because stolen—his endearing words,his kisses 
and caresses ! 

Until she had disobey ed him he had been kind- 
ness itself, and had lavished wealth upon her, 
denying her nothing that woman's vanity 
craved for. 

Now that he bad reseded from the awful 
brink of that dark river, and was hourly mak- 
ing his way back through the golden portals 
of life, she was not‘sorry that the accident had 
occurred. 

When he knew that her home had sheltered 
him in his dire. extremity, her hands. cooled’ 
his fevered brow—hereyes,never tired; watched 
the battle day and night ’twixt' life and death, 
surely he would be to her‘all that he had been 
of old—her husband, lover, protector; friend ! 

And‘wonld he not be proud of his boy, who 
was growing up likehim ? And then the sur- 
prise of knowing that she was no longer 
are wealthy—perhaps as wealthy’as him- 
se 

All these floated like balmy dreams through 
her mind, and filled her with an ecstasy of 
hope thet they would’ be reunited; never to be 
again parted. 

How she longed for the hour to arrive when 
all these expectations would de fulfilled 1! Even 
Betsy, who had first’doubted his loyalty, now 
rejoiced with her at‘her coming happiness: 

As he approached® consciousness, Kate kept 
away from thesick room: Why, shecould not: 


smoothed into regularity, and’ entered the 
drawing-room. 

‘‘Mrs, Lonsdale, I presume! remarked the 
visitor in rather a tone of banteur; mixed 
with a repellant glance, asif' Kute’s beauty 
inspired ber with distrust. 

“ Yes, lam Mrs. Lonsdale!” she repeated 
with quiet dignity ; “ but I faih to remember 
having the: pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

‘No, we are not known to each other a 
yet,’ the lady said, briefly. 

‘Then to what circumstance do I owe,this 
call,, Lady Ransome?’ said Kate, a little 
nettled at the apparent liberty. 

‘‘ Simply to see the Earl of Crondace, whom 
I regret to suy I have not. been able to visit on 
account of my being abroad. How is he? 
Please relieve my cruel auxiety.” 

““Might I inquire if you are a relative of 
my——the Earl!’ a pang of jealousy shoot- 
ing through her heart. 

‘T am: nearer’ and dearer than any relative; 
Mrs: Lonedale’!"” her ladyship answered,. 
quickly. 

** No+no'! In Heaven’s' name do not sey 
that you are his wifé?’’ exclaimed Kate, blanch” 
ing’a deadly white. 

Clotching Kate's arm in a vice-like grip, her 
visitor said; hoarse: with emotion,— 

‘He is not dead! Oh! do not. torture me. 
my love—my love! Am I too late?” 

Snatching her arm away as if from the 
hateful cldch of'an adder, Kate started, back, 
exclaiming, — 

“ Flow dare you avow love for my husband: 
in my pretence?” 

“* Are you crazed, woman?” she demanded, 
| fiercely; her eyes glittering with jeulous 
wrath, 

‘““Mad! No, though I’ have had enongh 
misery to make me. so... I tell’ you that the 
man who lies under my roof, succoured by 
me, is my husband, and the father of my 
child!” 

“Tt is falee—false as perdition! ” hissed, 
rather than spoke, her ladyship. *‘ Come with 
me!” seizing hold of her arm, frantically, 
‘*and confront him: Ifthe’has dared to. play 
me false he shall ruesit’? And this tail, 
stately woman Jooked like some enraged /pan- 
ther abont to,be robbed; offher,prey. Ajj the 
Spanish blood of her race,surged like. lava 
through her veins;,and, maddened her. 

‘Why should I not?” Kate’ cried; a-ring» of 
truth in her voice. ‘I have, witnesses that 
what I assert isotrue, [vhave done: yon na 
wrong.” 

“Will you come?” persisted. Lady Ran- 
some, savagely, fury blazing. in. her dusky, 
midnight eyes. 

‘‘Have you no pity for his weakness?” Kate 
7 reproachfally ; ‘the shoek, might, kill 

im!” 

“Let it,” she said, pitilessly ; ‘‘ better that 
than to hear.him cali you wife.” 

Impelled, against her. own will by one. who 
seemed to sway her like a ballrush in a fierce 
storm, Kate was forced along to tha Earl's 
room. She had, perforce, to accept the chal- 
lenge thrown down so ruthlessly by, her 
rival. 

‘Be merciful tohim! Remember he has 





tell, except that, weak; the knowledge of ' 
her presence might fill” him with bitter: rb- 
proaches against himself; aad thus’retard his 
recovery | 

_ She was seated in her favourite room think- 
ing of him, when a hand#omely-appoinited car- 
riage drove up to the house. 


‘* Who'can it be?” she said’ to herself as’, 


she caughtsight of amelegant woman-shrouded 
in costly sables, from‘ which’ her» handsome 
face borrowed a soft-délitacy, - 

‘‘ Lady Ransome,’ ma’am!” said°¢he maid, 
entering with'a card. 

“ Lady Ransome !” repeated’ Kate) in per- 
plexity.  Tnever met‘ her, surely;’' This'sotto 
voce. But go! BSliow’ the lady into ‘the 
drawing room!” , 

With a womin’s pardonable pride to appear 
at her best she patted down the inebrrivible- 


stray ripples of hair that wolld’ nor be 


| onlyjast come back from the grave !” pleaded 
Kate, on nearing the room, ‘“ Your, words 
| wrung my confession ftom me.” 

| Then it is false, youadmit'that?’”’ retorted 
| her latiysHip, with biting sarcaem ih hervoice, 
| that made Kate almost as made with rage as 
; She herself. was: 

| ‘Come in! You shall'soon know whether’ I 
am'speaking the trath}” she’said, in’ a pas- 
| sionate whisper. 

| No wonder that the invalid looked’ in be- 
| wildéred perplexity at the: two women who 
| entered his room so-unceremonidusly, for on 
. the fate of each was -depicted'an accusation— 
& look of ‘passionate Kate, tdo,‘on that of Lad 
Ransome, whd saw, by the: way he shran 


| bao, tint Kate had spoken the bitter; galling 


| teath? 
“Ts this! woman ‘yout “wife?” she ~de- 


manded, imperiously,, drawing, ber graudly- 
developed figure up to ite fall beighthi 

Dazed, stupefiead by the sudden apparation 
of Kate, the woman he had®to cruelly wronged, 
he could not. spesk;, his tongue rineed its 
office. 

Breaking away-from this Medusa, who had 
dared to impugn her veracity, Katie threw 
herself on her knees at bie side, and: taking 
his hand, said,— 

* Do not let her insults’add: toumy misery. 
Téll her; dear Ricvard, that I am your lnwfuk 
wife.” d 

“T dare not say that, for it would be 
false;” he said, slowly, as if exch word was 
forced through: his unwilling lips by sone 
invisible power. 

‘‘ There; madam,” her ladyship ejaculated, 
triumphantly, ‘ you see that I was right. He 
is too honourable to play-me false.” 

Springing to her feet, Kate faced her, her 
face aflame with vittuous wrath, her eycs 
literally cowering her as she cried,— : 

‘‘He has played you false, for I am his. 
wedded wifei”’ 

“Spare me. this' wretched. scene/’ he:urgeds 
‘‘Dam weak and illj and in uo’ fil state to 
defend myself. ayzinst this aceusation.”’ 

“You shel own the truth, Richard Lons- 
dale,” ‘cried Kate; stamping ber foot,. “Iam 
not the week; défenceless girl you once 
deemed me. This house is mine, I’ have 
returned’ good for evil ‘in sheltering and 
nursing youback to life, If there is a spark 
of manhood left in you, tell this: hearfless 
woman the truth: I havea witvess in this 
house; and my marriage certificate, which 
can easily be:procured, will prove even:to her, 
that in-a:moment of weakness 1 consented. to 
wed one who is now repudiating me, insulting 
me, before this woman who. dares: to come 
between: us, You are a father, think of that 
before you purane the read to ruins for as 
sure‘as: there is a Heaven above: us I will 
make the whole world ring with your perfidy; 
and she shalbshare in your shame.” 

He-cowered before her, his false heart stab- 
bed throvgh and through by these:words of, 
biting trath; and it needed ro accusing voice 
to:tell Lady Runeome that if Kate was not his. 
lawfal wife the fault\lay at his door: not hers, 

“Come away with me, dear Richard!” 
Lady Ransome implored. “ This seems to be 
a matter for your solicitor; your life would 
not be safe‘here.”’ 

“Lifes” cried Kate, a.contemptnous ring 
in her usually! gentie voice. ‘I have helped 
to give it back to bim, and was insane enough. 
to think thai he would) show) me some 
gratitude; but, instead: ofi'that, he turns the 
gift: into a sword,aud by base, wicked, false 
words, seeks toslay my honour. Tuke him, 
madam; but! see that-you'do not: wed him, 
or disgrace, shame; infumy} wiil be your-lot. 
Tt have warned-you ; and surely, if you: area 
women in heart; you would not: cane; for: 
another woman’s husband!” 

These words struck home. 

Kate was for: the moment victor over both ; 
and she revellediin her vietory, which. repaid 
her for months of misery and-anzuich, 

It:-wass totbe:war now; and: gaarded as she 
was by gold—thut mighty engine, thas symbob 
of ‘worldly power—it would go hard wish: her 
if she did not win in the cominy contesd. 

(To be concluded in. our next.) 





Tite Buen Exursrrion now openin Pastis is 
nob byany means so interesting as had been 
prophesied: during the reeent patriotic denun- 
ciation of German beer. Thirty brewers—all 
provincial, seve one have arranged bars 
where their wares can be duly tested, aud gar- 
lands of‘hops and‘sheaves of! barley ornament 
the pavilions; but the inyportént smacainery 


not be propefty: arranged for’ another month, 
Each brewersells his beer in‘turn,.two quali- 


ties only being: admitted: The measures are 





regulated by Government order, the familiar 
‘“‘bock”’ glass not being allowed. 





illnstraving/ the process .of manntacture will: 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—(continued.) 


Mes. Janson withdrew, and Lady Redwoode, 
who had conceived an instantaneous aversion 
to her, breathed more freely in her absence. 
A moment later, Luke Jenson entered the 
room, made ‘an ‘awkward bow, and proceeded 
to his task of building a fire in the capacious 
prepla ce. 

It was literally “ building,”’ for he compiled 
a stracture of w first, and then skilfully 
surmounted it with a heavy log, such as were 
the pride of fireplaces a hundred years ago. 
The fire was then kindled, and began at once 
to crackle, sparkle, and burn with a fierceness 
that contained the very essence of cheerful- 
ness. 
Lady Redwoode looked at theman curiously, 

thinking how very closely he resembled his 
mother. 
* Luke Jenson was a large, stalwart man, with 
sinewy arms and brawny hands, and a head 
whose contour betrayed the predominance of 
animal passions and brutal tastes. 

Burly and awkward in his movements, 
shrewd and keen in his glances, reticent, if his 
closely-shut mouth were any indication of a 
reticent disposition, with the hands to execute 
what an evil brain might plan, he was the 
man above all others to further the designs of 
Mr. Andrew Forsythe. 

Surely, fortune had favoured the young pro- 
fligate in giving him two such able assistants 
as this mother and son. That fortune which 
always favours the skilfully wicked for a time 
was now smiling upon Mr. Forsythe with its 
warmest rays. It would depend upon him- 
self, and upon the fortitude of Lady Redwoode, 
whether 
whether she would be as fickle to him as to 
others. 

The man withdrew, and the travellers 
gathered around the fire, the Hindoo ayah 
crouching down upon the floor at the corner 
of the fireplace. Mr. Forsythe started a cheer- 
ful conversation, Cecile was gay and playfal, 
full of childish sportiveness that mere 
smiles to Lady Redwoode’s lips, and made 
Renee’s dark face glow with admiration of her 
darling. 

A spirit of cheerfalness, born of the fire and 

aiety, prevailed. Lady Redwoode forgot her 
ears and anxieties, and permitted herself to 
be beguiled into a pleasanter frame of mind. 
She began to think that the gay, childlike 
bride was, after all, a frank, -hearted 
being, with her faults, of course, yet with 
virtues to counterbalance them. 

The rain fell heavily and drearily. The wind 
whistled through the branches of the trees. 
All egress from the house was impossible, and 
the weather-bound travellers acted upon Ce- 
cile’s suggestion, and wandered all through 
the old dwelling, inspecting pictures, listening 
to stories connected with the portraits, nar- 
rated by Mrs. Jenson, and looking over old 
books that had belonged to the late mistress of 
Sorel Place in her youth. At noon, a dinner 
was served in the dining-room, and the part 
adjourned thither to find a table laden wit 
delicacies and substantials, and served also 
with delicious French wines, that reminded 
i Redwoode of the wines of Redwoode. 

The day passed swiftly enough, notwith- 
standing the impatience of the Baroness to 
behold Hellice. Mr. Forsythe and Cecile were 
unremitting in their attentions to their bene- 
factress. They anticipated her e want. 
=~ exhibited filial love and consideration 

‘or her. 

Renee relaxed from her usual reserve, and 
told a long story to the effect that Hellice was 
really her grandchild, and that Cecile was 
truly Lady Redwoode’s daughter. No effort 
was spared to impress this fact, if fact it 
were, upon the mind of the cea, ont the 
schemers at length ventured to hope that their 
efforts had met with success. 


e@ goddess would be constant, or. 





Forsythe sat in a dreamy attitude at a little 
distance, Cecile crept close to Lady Redwoode, 
and said to her caressingly : 

‘Dearest mamma, you look brighter than 
you did this morning! Have you not got rid 
of those fancies that disturbed you?” 

“ What fancies?’ asked Lady Redwoode, 
coldly. 

‘* About Hellice, you know, mamma.” 

‘IT have no fancies concerning Hellice, 
Cecile. I have a—a belief—if I can call it 
that. That belief, or impression, has not been 
disturbed to.day.’’ 

‘* You still think Hellice your child and me 
an impostor.” 

Lady Redwoode replied by a significant 
silence. 

‘Let me be frank with you and tell you the 
whole story,” said Cecile, eagerly. ‘You 
y poor rightly, mamma. We knew Darcy 

nchester in India. He was Hellice’s suitor. 
My cousin had promised to marry him. He 
came to Redwoode and found her gone. He 
sought an interview with me, and I broke the 
tidings to him of her wrong-doing. I told him 
too, that she had engaged herself to marry Sir 
Richard Haughton. He wanted to remain at 
Redwoode, thinking that my cousin would re- 
turn. He requested Andrew, who came in 
and was introduced to him, to say nothing 
about his residence in India, not wishing to 
be questioned abont his relations to Hellice. 
The day after his arrival he learned that m 
cousin wasat Holly Bank. He went insear 
of her. It was he who took her away from 
Miss Kenneth. He has been keeping her some- 
where with the intention of marrying her. 
Heis now about to make her his wife. He is 
a villain, and his design is to m her, and 
then bring her to you and declare her to be 
yourchild. He has inyented some story about 
knowing her to be your daughter, and he will 
make you believe it if he can!”’ 

‘Then he has evidence to offer, of course, 
in support of Hellice’s claims? ” 

“ Evidence, mamma ?’’ 

‘Yes. His conduct proves that he knows 
the whole truth. He is a bad man, of that I 
am sure. His pursuit of Hellice, when he 
knows that she loves another, is evidence of a 
knowledge of Hellice’s identity. He is going 
to make money out of that knowledge. Oh, 
sd om child! My precious wronged dar- 
ing!’ 

Her ladyship spoke the words with the 
accents of despair. 

Cecile comprehended her mistake, but saw 
no way to retrieve it. She had added fuel to 
the flame of Lady Redwoode's suspicions, 

‘* We must go to Hellice’s rescue imme- 
diately. Mr. Anchester cannot harm her to- 
night, but we must seek her in the morning. 
Andrew, you will go in search of her at day- 
break?” 

Mr. Forsythe promised gloomily. The party 
soon after separated, going to their several 
apartments. Cecile accompanied the Baroness 
to the chamber of the latter, and lingered with 
her for several minutes. She then retired, and 
Lady Redwoode was left alone. Her first care 
was to look at her room. 


It was large and square, and was provided 
with only a single window. Ita furmitare was 
heavy and old-fashioned. The outlook of the 
window was upon the rear lawn. Altogether, 
it was gloomy, and its gloom was increased b 
the dim light of the two wax candles, whic 
served to make visible the heavy corner 
shadows. 

A feeling of apprehension came over the 
Baroness. She longed for some one to share 
the room with her. She determined to call 
Cecile. Even Renee’s companionship would 
oe Low ay by ae act moved pemeay 

wards the door, her a ension deepening 
into alarm. She tried Fhe latch. The door 
was locked! She was a prisoner! 


I will work him . 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he shall not choose but fall : 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe, 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 
And call it accident. — Hamlet. 


Mr. Anprew Forsytus and his bride had 
taken a bold step in depriving Lady Redwoode 
of her liberty—a step so bold and menacing 
that a return to their former servility was im. 
possible. They had fully unmasked them. 
selves, and nothing remained but to present a 
brazen front, and move forward relentlessly in 
the path they had chosen. They retired to 
their room, the Hindoo ayah in their com- 
pany, congratalating themselves upon their 
success in entrapping their benefactress into 
her lonely prison. q 

In the solitude of their apartment they dis- 
cussed their plans, and the possibility of in- 
timidating Lady Redwoode into the absolute 
gift. of the larger share of her property to 
Cecile, and expressed their delight at having 
encountered two such able and oy peoaanpan | 
assistants in their schemes as Mrs. Jenson an 
her son Luke. Gradually, however, the caution 
of Mr. Forsythe asserted itself. 

He saw that he had committed an error by 
imprisoning the Baroness. She was not one 
to be intimidated by threats or harshness. 
He could never bend her to his will. There 
was danger, too, that she might be followed 
by the keen old lawyer, Mr. Kenneth, and de- 
livered from their hands. 

There was also danger that Mr. Anchester, 
suspecting their designs, might hasten his 
marriage with Hellice, aad seek for Lady Red- 
woode, in order to introduce to her his bride. 
They had come to Sorel Place openly enough, 
and no one would find it difficult to trace 
them. 

Such thoughts as these followed Mr, For- 
sythe’s decisive step, and his fears were 
quickened into activity. Cecile’s Sago | 
soul shrank from the consequences they 


| incurred, and she implored her husband to 


avert from them its dangers ; while Renee, her 
old hatred of the Baroness reviviag, urged 
prompt and terrible measures. It is not 
necessary for us to relate the particulars of 
those hours of secret consultation. It is 
enough to say that the subtle Hindoo, stronger 
and older in evil-doing, became the leader, 
lotted and planned, her companions ventur- 
ing only to make occasional suggestions, and to 
express their approval of her schemes. 

Betore the party separated for the night a 
new and entirely different course of action had 
been decided upon. " 

In the morning, at an early hour, acting 
upon their remodelled designs, Cecile entered 
Lady Redwoode’s chamber, pleasant and 
smooth of aspect, bland and gentle of manner. 
Her look of childlike innocence had never 
been more apparent than when she approached 
the Baroness, her blue — half-drooping, and 
a smile on her bow-like lips, 

Lady Redwoode was seated, fully dressed, 
bah gals anand as a sorrowiog angel, by her 
open window. She was looking out into the 
rear garden, where dewdrops hung upon the 

mn blades of young grass, glittering like 
iamonds in the rising sun, for the rain had 
departed with the previous day, and nature 
looked fresh and joyous after her long bath. 
The morning was inspiriting to one not 
utterly a , and through the gloom on 
the face of the lovely Baronees was plainly 
visible a ray of cheerfalness, as if she pos- 
sessed within herself a source of consolation 
of which no one could deprive her. ? 
“Good morning, mamma,” said Cecile, 
ressing @ Judas kiss upon the cold brow of 
yship. ‘Breakfast is waiting, and 
Andrew is impatient to see you. The morn- 
ing is so fine that we are all going to thehouse 
where Hellice is staying. Andrew thinks that 
Hellice will not come away unless you per- 





suade her !’* 
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“Very well,” said the Baroness, without 
returning Cecile’s caress, and speaking in a 
frigid tone. ‘‘ We will set out as soon as pos- 
sible after breakfast, provided,’ she added, 
significantly, “that you are not intending to 
keep me a prisoner here!” 

“A prisoner, mamma ?” oried Cecile. 

“Yes. You locked my door last night ; and, 
a3 it is unlocked thia morning, and you come 
to me proposing a farther journey, I conclude 
that the incident has no farther meaning than 
to resolve my doubts into certainties, my sus- 
picions into a fixed belief. I spent much of 
last night in wakefalness, Cecile, and formed 
conclusions. But we will not speak of them. 
Let us go to breakfast.” 

The Baroness arose with dignity, and took 
her way downstairs, followed by the young 
bride, whose blueeyes gleamed with a strangely 
desperate expression. 

They found Mr. Forsythe in the breakfast- 
room. Lady Redwoode greeted him haughtily, 
but civilly, and the party took their seats at 
the table, being waited upon by Renee and 
Mrs. Jenson. 

During the progress of the meal Mr. For- 
sythe remarked that he had discovered 
Hellice’s retreat beyond all manner of doubt, 
and proposed that, as the weather was so fine, 
Lady Redwoode and Cecile should accompany 
him on his visit to the exiled maiden. 

The Baroness yielded a ready assent, after 
a quick survey of her nephew-in-law’s features, 
not marking the fartive gleams in Renee's 
eyes, or the suppressed agitation of Cecileand 
Mr. Forsythe. 

“We will go by water,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
carelessly. ‘There ars no carriages to be 
obtained in the neighbourhood. The sea is 
scarcely half a mile distant, and Hellice’s new 
home is on the shore a few miles northward. 
Mrs. Jenson says there are plenty of boats to 
be had.” 

Lady Redwoode saw no reasonable objection 
to Mr. Forsythe’s pr@position. She had even 
yet no conception of his utter baseness, and 
conceived herself in no personal danger at his 
hands. The prospect of leaving the dreary old 
house was very agreeable to her, and she had 
no doubt that Hellice was somewhere in the 
vicinity. If she had only known that Hellice's 
whereabouts were as unknown to Mr. Forsythe 
as to herself ! y 

After breakfast, Luke Jenson was despatched 
to the coast to hire a boat, which he agreed 
to have in readiness before the arrival of the 
travellers. He was a good boatman, and pur- 
posed managing the little craft himself. 

He had scarcely departed when the ladies 
donned their bonnets and cloaks, and guided 
by Mr. Forsythe, set out on their brief walk 
to the sea, which lay in sight before them, 
waving and tremulous under the morning 
breeze, 

On reaching the beach, they found Luke 
Jenson waiting for them. A small sail-boat 
was drawn half-way up on the shore, and Luke 
Jenson sat on its bow, talking to half-a-dozen 
fishermen, who had come out from a little 
hamlet of dwellings not far distant. 

The rough men drew aside respectfully when 
the ladies and their guide drew near, and 
Luke Jenson said, touching his cap,— 

“A stiffish breeze. sir. Perhaps the ladies 
would rather wait till to-morrow, sir——” 

“No, we will go on at once,” said the 
Baroness, eagerly. ‘Mrs. Forsythe is a good 
sailor, having recently made the voyage from 
India, and I am always well at sea.” 

“The breeze is just the thing for our pur- 
pose,” said Mr. Foraythe, putting up one white, 
half-gloved hand against the wind. “It will 
take us to our destination in half the time 
horses would require.” 

The question was settled, and the ladies 
entered the boat, followed by Mr. Forsythe 
und Luke Jenson. Two or three of the fisher- 
men came forward and pushed the boat off, 
the breeze took the spread sails, and the little 
craft went dancing ont to sea like a white. 
winged bird. 

If Lady Redwoode's mind had been at ease, 


she would have enjoyed the morning sail, the 
sunshine, and the fresh sea air, but, as it was, 
she was only conscious that she had left 
behind her the gloom of Sorel Place, and the 
forbidding countenance of Mrs. Jenson. There 
was relief in the absence of the Hindoo ayah, 
and positive joy in the mistaken thought that 
every bound of the little boat was bringing her 
nearer to the wronged Hellice. 

The course of the boat was seaward for 
some time, and then Luke Jenson tacked, 
heading to the north. The wind had been 
uncertain and shifting, but now seemed to 
settle into a steady current shorewards, thus 
compelling the boatman to attend to his duties 
with eyes and hands, and to change frequently 
the position of the sails. 

Lady Redwoode maintained complete silence, 
and Mr. Forsythe and Cecile, when they stole 
glances at her face, were awed at its coldness 
and haughtiness. It needed no words to 
assure them that their influence with their 
benefactress was gone, and their reign in her 
heart completely over. Their evil purposes 
were strengthened by those stealthy glances, 
and the assurances they thereby gained, and 
the brow of each clouded over with deadly 
resolution. [ 

On, on, flew the little boat, now and then 
dipping its sails almost to the water's edge, 
throwing up clouds of spray from its bow, and 
once or twice half submerged under the waves 
that swept upon and overit. The dresses of 
the ladies were soon nearly drenched, and Mr. 
Forsythe looked as if he had been ont in a 
heavy rain. Still no one complained of the 
discomfort. 

The Baroness looked longingly towards the 
shore, and Cecile bent over the low side of the 
boat, and trailed her white hand through the 
water, looking down into its green depths with 
a half-feightened and nervous expression. 

‘‘ Have we much further to go?" asked 
Lady Redwoode at last, noticing that, though 
they had passed miles of coast, the boatman 
showed no design of heading towards the 
shore, 

‘* Not much farther, dear Lady Redwoode,” 
said Mr. Forsythe, in what seemed to the 
Baroness a singular agitation, and he bent 
his gaze shoreward, as if calculating the 
distance thither. ‘ We land at Willow Point, 
my man,” he added, addressing Luke Jenson. 
‘* We shall get there soon, shall we not?” 

“Ay, sir,” he answered gruffily, in true, 
sailor-like style, which came natural to him in 
the salt breeze, for he had spent the best years 
of his early manhood on the sea before “settling 
down,’’ as he termed it, with his mother at 
Sorel Place. 

‘« Almost there!’ cried Cecile, and her tone 
rang out shrill and sharp, under a powerful 
agitation more apparent and more intense 
than her husband's had been, ‘I must see 
our, destination ! ”’ 

She sprang up recklessly and looked shore- 
wards, shading her eyes with her hands. Her 
face was deathly white, her eyes gleamed 
terrivly, her mouth was livid in its strange 
pallor. Her blue lips quivered strangely with 
an expression that madé the Baroness shudder. 
She looked like one around whom death hovers 
—like one at the last point of desperation— 
like one who has cast all upon one movement, 
and whose hand now essays to make that 
movement, desperately, recklessly, almost 
despairingly. 

A moment thus she stood, then a long, wild 
shriek burst from her lips, and she sprang 
convulsively across the boat to Mr. Forsythe's 
side, clutching him in a frenzied grasp. Luke 
Jenson, as if affrighted, let go the tiller and 
the sheet that held the sail. 

The next moment the boat had capsized. 

It seemed almost as ifthe whole affair had 
been planned beforehand, and the reader may 
have guessed that such was the case, for Mr. 
Forsythe, who was an able swimmer, caught 
Cecile around the waist, and clang with her to 


and endeavour to support herself in the water, 
or even flung her a rope, and there were seve- 
ral within reach. 

The Baroness made an effort to reach the 
boat, but it receded before her. Even in that 
hour of deadly peril she knew that strong 
hands were bearing it from her. 

‘‘ Help me, Andrew!” she cried, and her 
voice rang out sharp with anguish and terror. 
‘* Save me ! Save me!” 

The current swept her almost within reach 
ofthe boat. She held out one hand to gras 
it, her face wearing a look of pleading an 
horror that would haunt those guilty souls 
throughout all their after life. Her hand even 
touched the bow of the little vessel, but Mr. 
Forsythe put out his hand and brushed it off 
not daring to meet her gaze. 

Then with a cryof anguish that sounded like 
a death-knell, the Lady of Redwoode was 
swept past them by fierce wind and wave, and 
Cecile saw the long golden hair of her ladyship 
floating behind the sinking head likea glitter- 
ing network, and looked with dilating eyes 
upon the pale, horrified face, so ghastly, so un- 
earthly, so full of aterror, that did not come 
from a fear of death. 

Only fora moment that vision lasted, and 
then it was carried beyond them towards the 
cruel, sharp-pointed rocks outlying that part 
of the shore. 

_ spot for the catastrophe had been chosen 
well. 

‘It's sure death to be drifted on them 
rocks!" whispered Jenson, in an awestruck 
tone. ‘ They’ve killed lots o’ fishermen. 
Poor lady ! Ishan’t never forget her looks to 
my dying day!” 

Mr. Forsythe made no reply. Cecile hung 
upon his arm a dead weight, her senses hav- 
ing given way after that last horrible sight. 
Her pallor and unconsciousness alarmed her 
husband, and he exclaimed : 

** Right the boat, can’t you ? We shall sink 
here if you don’t do something directly!” 

“ I can’t right her, sir. I believe my arm's 
almost broke,’’ replied Luke Jenson, with a 
groan. ‘‘This is something I hadn’t bar- 
gained for. What we are to doI don’t know, 
unless some o’ the fisher-boats pick us up!” 
This was an unex turn to events. 
Uttering a smothered curse, Mr. Forsythe 
looked eagerly seaward, and, indeed, in 
every direction, in search of a friendly sail. 
There were fishing smacks enough in sight, 
and two or three of these were hurrying to the 
scene of disaster. A look of hope replaced the 
expression of despair, and he turned his head, 
looking for Lady Redwoode. 

She was nowhere within view. 

A long rocky point jutted out to a consider- 
able distance from the shore, and it was pro- 
bable she had been carried to the farther side 
of this point. That she had been dashed upon 
it was equally probable, and in the latter event 
she was surely dead. 

Mr. Forsythe thought of this peony: 
and speculated upon the chances of Lady Red- 
woode’s death, while he awaited the coming of 
his rescuers. Their p seemed intoler- 
ably slow, and he muttered cursesupon them 
yo | his clumsy boatman, and called upon 
Cecile to arouse—his tones alternately rough 
and caressing. 

At length the boats arrived, two of them 
almost at the same time. Rough but kindly 
hands drew Cecile into one of the boats, 
dragged her husband after her, and finally res- 
cued Luke Jenson. The occupants of the 
second vessel took upon themselves the task of 
righting the capsized boat, while the owner of 
the first exclaimed : 

“Why, how's this, Luke? What upset your 
boat ?” 

‘The young lady,” whispered Luke Jenson, 
in a husky, warning voice, as he glanced at 
the young couple. ‘‘ She sprang up and then 
crossed the boat, and the first I knew was the 
capsize. Myarm’s broke, I do believe. Jast 
look at it, mates?” 





the upturned boat, and Luke Jenson found 
a hold ! for his hands, but no one gave a hand 








to Lady Redwoode, or bade her have courage, 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETIA. 


Towwy Kxew Waere tae Stixnc Was.— 
Sanday-school Teacher : “ What is it, Tommy, 
that stingeth like an adder?” Papil (recently 
caught in a neighbour’s tree): ‘' The end of a 
strap.” 

Maxtna a Caince or Paocramue.—Great 
Tragic Actress: ‘‘Oh, Mr. De Stage, we can’t 
play to-night.’ ‘‘ Travelling Manager : “ Wity 
not?” “Our tranks haven't arrived, and we 
haven't a thing to wear.” ‘That's all right. 
I'll put on a burlesque.” 

Hovsewire (to now domestic): There is 
one thing I wish to say to you. The last girl 
hada habit of coming into the parlour and 
playing on the piano whenever she felt like it. 
You never play the piano, do you?” ‘No, 
mum. But Oi think Oi c’ad learn wid alittle 
showin’ from you.” 

First Girt: “ Sally De Stoutis engaged.” 
Second. Girl: “ What? That great big fat 
thing engaged?’’ ‘“ Yes,’’ ‘* Why, she: isn't 
fit.for anything but a fat woman in a ma- 
seum.” ‘ She’s engaged, and says he is to get 
her a ring to-day.” ‘ Humph! He'll have to 
get ® circus. ring,”’ 

His Onny Rrvau.—‘‘Charlie, do you know you 
are generally considered the greatest liaron the 
roati? ” said one traveller toanother. ‘ Well, 
I don't want to seem boastfal, but I think I 
am.” ‘Bill Jenkins says you're the greatest 
liar thatever lived.” “ Billis wrong. I have 
one great historic. rival: I never yet had the 
gall tosay I couldn't tell a lie.” 

Amptz Facimities to Escape Free,—Sus- 
picious character: ‘Is there a rope in this 
room, accordingtolaw?” Hotel clerk ; ‘* Yes, 
sir.” ‘“ Incase of fire you think it would hold 
my weight; eh?” “ff am sure it would.” 
“Bat euppoee it were to break?” ‘That 
would make no difference, There isa hundred 
pound bulldog in the yard that can bite a 
corner off a chilled steel cafe, not speaking of 
the policoman with an Indian club,’ 

Boarper; “ Will yoo marry me?” Landlady: 
‘* Let me see. You have boarded with me 
four years. You have paid promptly. You 
have never grumbled at your food. No, L 
can’t marry you.” ‘ Perhaps if I had acted 
like Daffer, and abused the coffee, talked‘of 
currying the batter, always been a month be- 
hind-in pay, you would have married me?” 


“ Yes, perhaps I would, Asit is I will marry 
Doffer." ‘ What?” “ Yes, I will marry 
Duaffer. Heneeds some discipline. You are 


too good a boarder to put on the free list.” 


GENERALLY THY CAsE. 


The larger aclergyman’s family, the smaller | 


his salary, 

The plainer the woman, the. more’ con- 
spicuously she dresses, 

The. poorer the man, the more dogs heowns. 

The bigger the circus advertisement, the 
poorer the show. 

The more severely a new book is denounced 
by the critics, the larger its sale. 

. The losger a man’s hair, the greater orank 

e is. - 

The shorter a woman's hair, the stronger- 
minded she is. 

The poorer a fisherman's luck, the bigger 
lies he tells. 

The more-worthless the man, tho less liable 
he is to become the victim of an epidemic. 

The more a rural paper brags of its big cir- 
culation, the less it is believed. 

The more a man boasts of. his honesty, the 
less willing his friends are to lend him money. 

The more ancient the clown’s joke, the more 
laughter it provokes. 

It is always the minister with the biggest 
salary who is given the. longeat yacation. 

It is not always the woman with the most 
money who most cheerfully. paya ten shi!lings 
for a shilling article. : 

A five pound horse is not called ‘'a very 


married yesterday to a Miss Week, and the 
printer’s devil scratched his head, and sent 
the following poem :— 
A Day is won; 
A Week is lost ; 
But time need not complain, 
For soon there ll be: of little Days 
Enough to make a Week again. 

Nor Exactty Lixe rae Last Ross or Sum- 
meR,—Two. Scotch worthies, named respec- 
tively Wall and Jock, were, as their noses 
denoted, very. fond of a drop of “Highland 
Dew.” Meeting one. day in the street, Wull 
thought he would have a rise out of Jock, and 
said to him: ‘‘ Man, Jock, your nose is unco’ 
like the last rose of summer.’ “ Weel, weel,” 
answered Jock, glancing significantly at Wall's 
nose, “in that case it’s no left bloomin’ 
alane.’’ 

Suz Wasn't Postep Tuen.—* Have you 
any gentleman's white hose?” asked a bride 
of three months, as she entered a draper’s. 
‘« What size, please?” asked the gentlemanly 
clerk. ‘*Size! Why are there sizes for men's 
wear?” ‘ Yes, ma’am.” ‘“ Well, I know 
that he wears a No. 7 hat; jast give me a size 
to fit that.” The man probably wouldn’t have 
laughed if the proprietor, who was standing 
near, hadn’t started the chorus, During the 
confusion the woman escaped. She is better 
posted now. 

Tae Conpuctor KNEW THE PAssENGER’s Stop- 
pmnc Prace.—There are other thiogs than 
booms in Oakland. There are deep-dyed, de- 
ceitful husbands and loving wives‘ and design- 
ing widows, and all sorts of domestic troubles 
outside of the estate offices. Ofcourse a man 
may want to bay a house and drop in often for 
thelady to show him about the grounds and 
all that sort of thing. It takes a mana long 
time totake in all the points of a widow's pro- 
perty. But he used to call frequently, and he 
never could make up his mind without calling 
again. The road-car conductor was a man of 
little discernment. Mr. —— had a wife who 
knew nothing about the difficulty he had in 
rene about that propérty, and she only 
found it out by an accident. Mr. ——, his 
wife and some friends wereriding along in the 
car, and when they came opposite the widow's 
property the condnctor pulled the bell and 
8 the car: Nobody moved. The con- 
ductor waited. a moment, then he looked in 
and said in a Idud voice: ‘* Mr.——, your 
house, sir.” Mrs. —— looked up, and the 
husband, with a rosy hue spreading all over 
him, said: ‘‘Oh, no; you’re mistaken.” 
“ Well, you always get off here.” Theexpla- 
nations are not over yet. 


Jack's Rie. 

A satu pony had been given to little Jack, 
and his delight in the new pet and companion 
knew no bounds. The pony, however, proved 
to. have one fanlt—she refused to budge a step, 
with her master in the saddle, unless their 
way Jay homeward. She could be led any- 
where, but she would not be driven, except in 
the direction of the stable. 

One morning a friend of the family met the 
boy trudging along, a mile away from home, 
leading the obstinate pony. 

‘* Why, Jack!” he cried; “is that you? 
How far are you going?” 

“Just as far as I can,” returned Jack, 
seriously, 

‘“‘ Bat why don’t you ride?” 

* T can’t.” 

‘*‘ Why, surely you know how to ride!” 

“ See here, Mr. Smith,” said Jack, coming 
very close, and speaking confidentially, while 
he stroked the pony’s nose, ‘‘I wouldn't tell 
anybody but you.” ‘“ Whatisit?” ‘ [ can’t 
make Topsy stir a peg unless she’s going to- 
wards home, and so I walk ont jnsi as 
far as I can with her. Then I 
tarn her round, and she gets over the ground, 
I tell you! You just sit here and wait half- 
an-hour, and ‘you'll see me.go by, lickety- 





valuable animal” until killed by lightning. 


‘ont!]” 


Sawe Day.—A man by.the name of Day was |" 


et on and}. 
-after. Thare iz menony.a peany in the yrato 


A Hicn Trrevrzt.—A_ Texas gentleman 
travelling in a Pallman palace car in Pennsyl. 
vania happened to say that he. was from the 
Lone Star State. ‘Do you live in the western 
portion of the State?” askeda man opposite. 
“Tdo.” “In Tom Green County?” ‘ That's 
my county.” . ‘ Live near Carson?” “ That's 
my town,” ‘Perhaps you know my brother 
William Henry Jones?” ‘“Kuoow him? 
Gimme your hand, stranger. I helped hang 
William Henry the night before I left. He 
was a horse thief, but a good one,”— Texas 
Siftings. 

Miseriy.—It was in Paris that a very rich 
and very miserly banker, hearing of the bard 
times that certain other rich men had had in 
their youth, exclaimed: ‘* And I, too, came into 
Parie-with wooden shoeson my feet.” ‘ That 
could not be,’’ said one of the party who heard 
the boast. ‘“‘ You must have carried your 
wooden shoes in your hand‘to. save the wear 
on them.’’ Another miser, seeing a wooden- 
legged man walking along the street one day, 
exclaimed: “A Incky fellow, that!” 
“Lucky ? Why should you call himluoky ?” 
“ Because he needs only half as, many -shoes 
as a two-legged man! ”’ 


A Rare Boox.—One day the professor led 
me to his repository and placed in my hands 
a dilapidated quarto. I carefully placed my 
open palms under it, fearing it would fa!) to 
pieces. “Ah!” said he, “I see you know 
how to handle a treasure.” ‘ What is this, 
professor ?"’ I asked, as the old tome lay open 
before me, written in a langaage® of which I 
did not even know the characters; *‘ What is 
the title of the book? What ie it about ? 
Who wrote it ? In what language is it writ- 
ten??? The professor-evineed great pleasure at 
the interest I was manifesting, and slowly ar- 
awered : ‘* Well; Mr:——, I—I—I don’t know; 
but it is a great comfort’ to have it.” 


a 


¢ 
SHORT ESSAYS. 


REVENGE, 

Revence iz the basest pashun ov the harie, 
and to gratify it iz az low down az. man kan 

if. 
° Revenge ia the dividing line betweeu the 
buman and the brate. 
To forgive iz the higheat priced. thing that a 
man kan do; it iz the nearest to being Divine 
that enny man kan reach. 
To be revenged iz a brate’a preregatiff. 
Base kowardice iz the mother ov Ravenge, 
and. its only excuse iz anger. 
Revenge iz no viktory, for the author ov it 
iz'alwass more injared than its viktim. 
No man ever wreaked hiz vengeance yet, 
and lived long enoff after it to,koatemplate 
the result, but what waz bitterly ashamed 
ov it. 
Thare never haz lived.on this earth, nor 
never will, a being pure enaff to be entitled to 
the privilege ov revenging a wrong. 


CHARITY. 
Charity iz a blessed privilege. It lifts poor 
human natur up to the level ov the angeils, and 
sheds the light ov Heaven aroand our. path- 


‘Way. 


It iz the most butiful ov all the impulses ov 
the heart and the e»zyest one to execute. 
Thare iz not a thought that goes out from 
the heart kindly to welkam a child ov sorrow, 
but what iz kredited in the grate book ov ever- 
lasting life under the. bead ov churity. 

Thare iz not a gift, even ov kold water, thare 
iz not a self-sacrafice ov enny kind, thure 12 
not a virtuous wish. nor a kiad hope, bat what 
kan be kounted amang the jewels ov charity. 
The heart iz the birthplace and home ov 
charity ; the head shoald, be a confident and 


advisor, and the hand. its reddy servant. 


Gharity bath no market, price here, nor here- 


box that will count, out, brighter, at the last 
day than enny dollar that iz thare. 





—Josa Bau.inaes 
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‘SOCIETY. 


Ir reaches our ears, says a usually well- 
informed contemporary, that one special 
cause of division between Her Majesty and 
the Princess of Wales is the mode of education 
which the elder lady deems best for her grand- 
children, and whereto the younger one cannot 
at all agree, Grandmamma desires to have 
the daughters of the Heir-Apparent. brought 
up as strictly as she was educated by the 
Duchess of Kent; whereas Alexandra insists 
on their having a free, natural training, such 
as she herself enjoyed from her good-natured 
parents, the King,and Queen of Denmark. 

MvucH as numbers of’ people deprecate any 
farther allowances or offerings to the Queen’s 
relatives, oneé-may suggest to individuals who 
yearn to distinguish themselves, next March, 
at the Marlborough House celebration; that 
‘silver-wedding gifts will be very acceptable. 

Tue Prince and. Princess. of Wales take a 
very great deal of interest in the Anglo-Danish 
fair or féte, which is to be held in London next 
year about the time of the silver-wedding of 
their Royal Highnesses.. It will be for the 
benefit of the British Home for Incurables, 
which is the first charitable institution in 
England ‘with which the Princess became con- 
nected, and which is intended to be enlarged 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the wedding of the Prince and Princess. 
The fair will represent Danish peasant. homes 
and dresses in the olden time, 

Tuz Crown Prince of Germany hasbeen 
enjoying hisJittle visit to Venice, and showed 
his two daughters something of the beauties of 
the city of gondolas. Their Royal Highnesses 
eccupied the palace, placed at their service by 
King Htimbert, who has an especial. regard 
for Fritzand his family. The Italian sovereign 
talks of paying his Prussian cousins'a visit by- 
and. by, when they have settled down in Italy. 
The journey from Tolbach was hastened on 
account of the prevailing cold.winds, which 
affected the Prince’s throat most painfully. 


Tue Duchess of Connanght: has arrived in 
England from visiting her mother at Potsdam, 
and is to leave for. India. shortly to join the 
= who is paying complimentary visits all 
round, 

Tue Duke of Ratland: has. been rather un- 
fortunate lately.. Aifew-weeks ago.his Grace 
sustained a certain amountof injury by falling 


down some steps; and last week, while out}. 


shooting with a party of friends at Longshawe, 
riding fram one battue to another; his pon 
suddenly fell, throwing the Duke: todhogueane: 
Assistance was soon at hand, and; though 
falling somewhat heavily, he got.only a t 
shaking, and was: able to continue shooting, 
notwithstanding the mishap. 

Prince Arpert Victor is’ not: to'go to Ner- 


wich at prezent, as, his father has decided that- 


he shall join.the 9th. Lancers, whose- officers 
were preparing to leave York for the county 
town of Norfolk. 

‘Tae marriage of Lady Gwendolen Chaplin, 
widow of Colonel Edward Chaplin, and second 
daughter of the late Earl of Shrewebury, and 
sister of the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
with Major A. Cosmo Little, 5th (Royal Irish) 
Lancers, aide-de-oamp, eldest son of General 
Sir Archibald Little, K.C.B, was recently 
solemnised in St. Michael's Church, Chester- 
square, The wedding-party assembled at 2.30, 
and among the relatives and friends. present 
on the occasion were the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, the Marquis.of Worcester, and 
a host of distinguished friends. Lady Gwen- 
dolen, accompanied by her mother, the 
Dowager Countess of Shrewsbury, entered the 
church at half. past two, and proceeded at once 


to the chancel, and took her place by the side, 


of the bridegroom, before the communion 
table, Her wedding dress was cf. pearl-gray 
Irish poplin, the gift of her sister, the 
Marchioness of Lendonderry, and she carried 
& bouquet of violets, the bridegroom's gift. 





STATISTICS, 


Tue Pension List, including India, amounts 
to £12,500 000 yearly ; and in thirty-five years 
8,000 aristocrats who have monopolised the 
chief posts of the public service, have drawn 
£110,000,000 from the public purse. 

Qurmisz Factorres.—There are seventeen 
quinine factories in the world—six in Ger- 
many, four in America, three in France, two 
in Italy, and two in England. The annual 
production amounts to about 4,250,000 
ounces. 

Races Dyrne Ovr.—Two races of men are 
dying out—the Laplanders, who number 
30,000, and the Meoris of New Zealand, re- 
duced from 100,000 to 45,000 since the days of 
Captain Cook, and likely to be extinct by the 
year 2000. 

Tur Jews or Russta —There are three mil- 
lions of Jews in the southern and western sec- 
tions of Russia. They are most numerous in 
Lithuania and White Russia. They prefer te 
live in villages or towns that are not seats of 
government, and in Wilna they form ninety- 
two per cent. of the population. They pur- 
chase or lease large areas of land. These 
lands they do not cultivate themselves, but 
sublet them in small lots to the peasants. 
Their profits as middlemen have hitherto been 
very large. 





GEMS. 


Tue noontide sun is dark, and music dis- 
cord, when the heart.is low. 

Wuen men cease to be faithful to their God, 
he who expects to find them so.to each other 
will be much disappointed. 

Tue troubles of age were intended to wean 
us gradually from our fondness.for life, the 
nearer we approach the end. 

Tue instincts of brutes and insects can be 
the effect of nothing else than the wisdom and 
skill of a powerful, ever-living agent. 

Tue management .of a household is as much 
a matter of business as the management of a 
shop or a counting-house. Itrequires method, 
accuracy, organisation, industry, economy, 
discipline, tact, knowledge, and. capacity for 
adapting means to ends. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_— 


Cur-Oaxe.—One pound.of ground rice, half 
8 pound of butter, five eggs, one pound. of 
sugar, the rind and juice of two lemons. 
Clean the butter, add the sugar, whisked eggs, 
and other ingredients, pour into well-buttered 
little cups, and bake ina moderate oven from 
twenty minutes to half an hour: 

Ricn Szrp-Caxe.—Three eggs, one-quarter 
pound of fine flour, three ounces of- butter, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, one or two tea- 
spoonfuls of carraway-seed, Cream the butter, 


add the sugar,.then one-third of the flour and 


yolk of one egg, and soon. Whisk the white, 
and add last; bake ina moderate oven one 
hour. 

Lemon Pupprxc.—Grate the.rind of one 
lemon ; mix with the yolks of two eggs one 
pint ef bread crumbs, one quart of sweet milk, 
a balf-cup of sugar, and a little sult. Bake 
twenty minutes. Beat to a froth the white of 
the eggs, juice of the Jemon, and a half-cup of 
sugar. Spread over the top, and return to the 
oven five minutes. 

Curcren-Loar,—Boil a. chicken in as. little 
water as possible, until the. meat can easily be 
picked from the bones; cut it- up finely, then 
put, it. back into the sancepan with two onnces 
of butter, and a seasoning of pepper and salt. 
Grease: a square china mould, and cover the 
bottom with slices of hard-boiled -egg ; pour 
in the chicken, gars a weight on it, and set 
aside to cool, when it will turn out. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Coacutne Crivun has been instituted in 
India by the Nizam of Hyderabad. Rich 
natives take up the amusement with much 
energy, and at the recent meet of the clab at 


| Hyderabad there were twenty-one coaches, 


headed by the Nizam on a yellow drag, horsed 
by a fine bay team. Though Hyderabad has 
so far adopted Western notions, the native 
grandees do not follow European fashion in 
their entertainments, but keep to their old 
customs of Eastern mugnificence,. When a 
prominent chief lately gave a banquet to the 
Nizam’s European Secretary, the dining-room 
was furnished with silver chairs, sofas, and 
tables, while the mirrors on the walls were 
adorned with precious stones. 

ArrecTIon oF Monkeys. — The following 
instance of the affection of monkeys for their 
young may interest come of your readers, 
Yesterday I was passing a bridge which car- 
ries the Bhopal railway over the Betwa River, 
and saw a large number of black-faced ‘ lan- 
gur’’ monkeys upon it. This morning, pass- 
ing again the same place, I found that one of 
a gang of workmen had found a young monkey 
near the line, and had caught it. He also 
discovered the body of its mother, which had 
been run over by a train during the night and 
had been killed. A lerge male monkey, how- 
ever, followed the man when ‘he took up the 
young one; and, when I saw the latter, it was 
shrieking and struggling to get to the old 
monkey. 

CompositzE Pxotocrarny.—The composite 
photograph of this year’s graduating class at 
Vasear gives a face that is softened as all com- 
posites are, but in no way indistinct in its 
outlines. It is like no one of the graduates, 
and yet it represents thirty-seven. The senior 
face, as brought out by the sunlight, is a some- 
what regular oval, with straight nose, Jarge 
eyes and rounded, girlish features, a little 
thoughtful, but not over grave. The forehead 
ia rather high, and the hair soft and smoothly 
drawa back, a little tendril’ or two escaping 
about the brows, but without the suspicion of 
a crimp ora bang. It is an interesting face, 
and one that '87 will carry home as a unique 
souvenir. A second composite, aiso of feminine 
faces, for which a sanitary science club of 
Boston sat, exhibits what one seldom sees in 
a composite, the decided predominance of one 
face, seeming, although a dozen or fiffeen 
young women sat for it; 2 modified likeness of, 
perhaps, the most strongly marked set of 
features belonging to any membeér of the club. 
The process of taking a composite photograph 
is not difficult, and the art is practised with 
success. by quite a number of amateurs.— 
American Paper. 

Ix a Curnest Town —The streets. of a 
Chinese town are entirely unlighted, so. every 
one moving abont carries a lantern or torch, 
and a lantern is hung up outside of every tem- 
ple, house and shop. Consequently there is an 
enormous trade done in lanterns of’ all sizes, 
from the huge balloons down to the tiny little 
things no bigger than cranges. They are made 
occasionally of glass, but usaally of paper or 
silk stretched on silk bamboo and coated with 
varnish, and the family surnames, shop sign, 
title of temple, etc.,are always written with 
red paint on the body of the lantern. The more 
respected the family or shop, the more elabo- 
rate and solid the Jantern and the handsc mer 
the inscription. Men of no respectability, gam- 
blers, sharpers and such like, find that this 
practice makes identification disagreeably 
easy and get over the diffionlty by carrying 
lanterns inscribed with such common sur- 
names as Smith or Brown are with us (Wang, 
the equivalent of King, is their commonest 
surname), or they use notices, which, being 
translated, would mean: ‘As you like it,” 
“Children and grandchildren innumerable,” 
and soon. Lantern carrying bas become such 
a habit in that country that a Chinaman never 
dreams of leaving home at night withont one, 
even in the brightest moonlight. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. P.—Wednesday, August 12, 1829. 
One my Trovus_e.—Sunday, February 28, 1864. 


G. H. S.—Francs and centimes—a centime being the 
nundredth part of a cent. 


P. P.—It is hardly necessary to say that your pen- 
manship is most excellent. 

G. H. P.—Cousins ; the children of brothers and sisters 
beiag usually so d nominated. 


Extts 8.—They are chiefly used at present by bicycle 
riders and lawn tennis players. 

W. T.—Halloween comes on the 31st of October of 
each year, and is not a “‘ movable feast. 


J.J. N. W.—From your description it may possibly 
be an English token. At all events, as far as we know, 
it possesses no premium value. 


E. A. 8.—The term refers to the transcontinental lines 
chartered or endowed by the Congress of the United 
States. The public lands selected under railway grants 
in 1886 amounted to 2,311,537 acres. 

L. C.—Naturally straight hair cannot be rendered 
permanently curly by any artificial means, no matter 
what it may be; nor can theeyes be made any larger 
than intended by the Creator. 


W. H. G.—Men who marry sisters are in courtesy 
called brothers-in-law ; but in point of fact they are 
brothers-in-law to the sisters only. They themselves 
are not related by the marriage. 

M. C. P.—A remedy fur deafness caused by hardened 
wax in the ear is the following : Sassafras oil, ten drops; 
glycerine, one fluid dram ; olive oil, one half fluid ounce. 
Mix, and drop into the ear every day. 


E. E. 8.—Havin, ng. ‘been so shabbily treated by the 
_ man, it would be lowering your dignity to have 

urther communication with him. His conduct 
weal not be tolerated in any decent society. 


Sr. E.—The proportions “given are above the average 
met with in girls aged twenty-one, but are so symme- 
trical that none but those actuated by jealousy could 
accuse you of being “‘ an overgrown giantess.” 


F.—Washing the hands frequently in tepid water, to 
which a small amount of powdered lycopodium (club 
moss) has been added, is said to check excessive per- 
spiration of those members of the human anatomy. 


C. A. M.—To cure toothache, saturate a small piece of 
cotton wool with a strong solution of ammonia, and 
apply it to the affected tooth. Avoid touching the 
gums. Sometimes immediate relief is experienc 


L. L. D.—Rust may erally be removed from dud 
by imme: the article in — 4d oil for a few days. 
en rubbed off use emery oo to give ita polish. If 
the rust be of long standing and deep-seated, the article 
should be refinished. 


D. D.—When feeding the stride of the ostrich is from 
20 to 22,\inches; when , but not feeding, 26 
inches ; and when terrified from "lL to 14 feet.. Taki 
12 foet as the average stride, they would accompli 
about 25 miles an hour. 


W. H.—In English politics, a whip is a member of 
Parliament who performs the non-official but important 
duty of loo after the interests of his party, and 
who secures the attendance of as many members as 
possible at important divisions on and other 
measures. 


F. S.—1. A lady with dark-brown, curly hair, dark- 
brown eyes, clear complexion and rosy lips and cheeks, 
is calculated to disturb the peace of mind of any gentle- 
man who may have the fortune to meet her. It 
would be impossible to resist such a charming 


Besstz.—Glycerine diluted with a little fresh lemon 
juice will help to keep the hands soft and white. 


E. A. G.—We know of nothing that will eradicate 
superfiuous hair. It can b> removed, but it will re- 
— and be thicker aud coarser than before, Let it 

one. 


E. N.—The best willow charcoal, well pulverized, will 
whiten the teeth ; but it should be only once or 
twice a week, and very sparingly. Metter the teeth have 
resumed their natural colour, use prepared chalk and 
orris root. 


G. A. 8.—Sulphate of magnesia is recommended as a 
mild and safe cathartic. It is more acceptable to the 
stomach than most medicines of its class. The most 

agreeable form for administering it is a solution in car- 
Pesto acid water with lemon sirup. The medium dose 
is an ounce, but it is thought better to take it in divided 
doses, frequently repeated. Itis very useful in obsti- 
nate constipation. It is also a refrigerant, and good for 
fevers and inflammatory affections. 


L. D.—The Albanians are regarded as constitu the 
best soldiers in the Turkish Army. The Turks call them 
Arnauts. They are muscular and active. Their dress 
is described as fantastic and complicated. The well-to- 
do wear over a close-fitting vest Buttoned to the throat, 
an open javket, with open sleeves, handsomely em- 
broidered. A frilled skirt falls to the knees from a 
broad girdle. Cloth leggings, also embroidered, cover 
the legs, and they wear the fez, a red cap without a 
bri 


LOVE AND COMFORT EACH OTHER. 


“ Love and comfort 
Each other,” he said, 

As he gave his daughter away; 
And the mey bride, 


In a soft aside, 
Said: ‘ Father, we will obey.” 


With a parting kiss 
She turned to go : 
And a tear was in her eye, 
For the father near, 
Who had been so dear ; 
And she left him with a sigh. 


But she turned to the one 
Who was her choice, 

And a smile was on her face ; 
"Twas the = — way, 


Since Eden 
Such love has held its place. 


As young birds quit 
The — nest, 
And seek for woodlands new, 
So young souls try 
Their wings, and fiy 
Up toward the trackless blue. 


The old, new story 
Now tol 
And yet again each "day, 
Of wens blooms, 
Of loving grooms, 
And sweet brides given away. 
M. A, K. 


Cc. G. 8.—Read magazines and some of the tos 
works of fiction— keray’s “Vanity Fair,” Geo’ 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,” some of Mra. Oliphant’s 
novels, and Miss Austin’s “Emma” and “ Pride pod 
Prejudice. ” Read biogra, by ow ome es and travels. Write as 
much as you can, but don’ viling in anything published 
yet awhile. Your handwri is good— tes an 


enterprising, ambitious aoe 
K. 8. T.—Since you love the young , have a suffi- 
cient i are on terms with the old folks,” 





tion of natural beauty. 2. Demi-brunette. 


E. G. H.—Dealers in school supplies keep on hand 
material used in coating blackboards, which is sold in 
liquid form, and may be applied to wooden or stone sur- 
faces, and also to thick muslin, although they will not 
guarantee it from eventually cracking when the last- 
named is used as a backing. The price may be ascer 
tained by inquiries at such an establishment. 


8. H.—As foods containing carbon, starch and sugar 
tend to increase one’s weight by producing fat, those 
afflicted with obesity are always cautioned to eat food 
in which these constituents occur in sparing quantities 
Therefore if a person desires to gain fi ~ 4 it will be 
necessary for him to indulge heartily in saccharine and 
farinaceous foods of all kinds ; although in many cases 
it is useless to do so when nature has determined that 
he shall always remain lean and spare. A happy con- 
tented state of mind has also much to do with adding 
an extra covering to the bones, as nervous, excitable 
—- seldom give nature such achance to round their 
outlines. 


D. C. 8.—“* Two young men met a friend, a lady, in 
the street, and were introduced byher to her companions 
—several elderly ladies. The entire adjourned to 
an hotel and there awaited the train which was to take 
the ladies to their destination. In two hours the train 
arrives. The young men escort the ladies to the cars, 
see them safely seated, shake hands with each, and go 
out, lifting their hats’ as they leave the cars. Was it 
right or wrong to shake hands after two hours’ acquaint- 
ance?” Under the Sones it was permissible. 
The ladies were all ta ure. You shook 


the hand of your friend, Sad it was not amiss to include 
her elderly friends in the hand-shaking, though by no 
means incumbent upon you, 





and have no rival, what in the world hinders ape from 
going to see her ‘and declaring your love in a 

straightforward way? If she refuses you it will rine 
cause the heavens to fall. You wr.te with clearness 
and vigour. The heavily traced letters indicate a 
decided character in spite of your hesitancy to put your 


fate 
** to the touch 
And win or lose it all.” 


B. B.—It is a difficult thing to recall love that has 

once flown. The song says :— 
* Love comes not back 
To his last year’s nest ; 
To build anew 
He liketh best.’ 

If your lover treats you coolly without cause and does 
not change his manner for your reproaches you can but 
let him severely alone. Indifference is sometimes the 
best mode to reawaken interest. Your hair is a light 
seal-brown. Your writing fair, but spelling defective. 

Cc. J. B —The peculiar and d ble odour evolved 
by the feet of some persons in hot weather generally 
arises from unnatural perspiration, insufficient atteution 
to —— and iting be iwtay, — on and 
very c and high- ts or shoes, e 
is obvious. The feet should be soaked and poe | 
nightly in warm water, x, good yellow soap being at the 
same time used, then woollen should be 
worn and changed every day. Boots or shoes should be 
light and cut low to admit a free dresiation of air = 
the feet. If this fails, bathe the feet in warm wa' 
which a teaspoonful of chloride of lime has been added. 
Or add to the water a little common salt or some rock 
salt or a tea-ouptul of stroag vinegar. Omit the use of 
soap. 


: 


A. N.—The word chére is French and means “ dear, 
as we use dear in the expression ‘‘ Dear friend.” The 
handwriting of your letter is s> disguised that we 
cannot deciper your character from it. 


R. B. L.—A thoroughbred horse, according to a sport- 
ing authority, is one, technically apepkine, whose pedi- 
gree can be traced in every line of z rimogeniture to 
oriental ancestors ; but a different rule has been adopted 
in the United States, where a horse is now regarded as 
a thoroughbred who has five crosses of pure blood. 


M. T.—For the sake of your child you should en- 
deavour to smooth matters over and live as happily as 
possible under the circumstances. If the offending party 
continues to stir up dissension in Fee family, sue him 
for slander. Under no circumstances can we be drawn 
into family difficulties, which should be settled by those 
directly interested. 

B. C. C.—Camphor is injurious de teeth and constitu- 
as when chewed or taken, exce required as a 

e. There are complonton masks. 
Rubber masks are not expensive. We would advise no 
one to wear a mask, unless a 1 os when going out 
on the water or shadeless beac the sun. You write 
fairly, but need practice. air a pretty shade of 

wn 


F. F. N.—A gibbon is a —— of ape, sometimes 

called wood-walkers from their extraordinary agility in 

swinging from tree to tree. They seem to form a con- 

ting’ link between the apes and the baboons. In 

bel ry they seldom exceed four feet. Their arms reach 

prt ae around, a when mony a: ee the length 

eir bodies. ey eye ve s. They are 
inhabitants of Malacca and Siam. 


Exuie.—Use your own tac in the matter. If 
= all your fancy paints him, he might make a good 
usband, but matrimony is such a practical undertaking 
that it would \ oo 5 ~ cae out Prac yah ciate for 
preference are solely upon ooks and pleasing 
manners, These do not as ‘‘ money of the realm 
when ee ani other housekeeping necessities are 
to be purchased. 

Cc. C. P.—To japan old tea trays, first clean them 
eroneiiy | with soap and water and a little rotten- 
stone ; then dry them by sued od and .exposure at the 
fire. Then get some varnish, nr with it 
some bronze powder, ELL y wttiv'e Seat to the de- 
pone’ after which set tea trays in an oven at 

of 212 to 300 degrees, until the varnish is dry. 
Two coats, it is said, will make them equal to new. 


a mere default. It does not 

change the face of the, matter in controversy. Inother 
words, it leaves the parties inthe same position towards 
each other as if no action had been brought. In sub- 
— to it, the plaintiff does not admit that he has no 
use of action j —_  eahtont only to Jonge et prone order 


of pore id until tne 
costs of the feiaate suit are e plaintiff is entitled 
to institute a new action at pleasure. 


F. F.—Doubtless will be well pleased 
when you indite the allowing tibes ta bee, album :— 
vg yx Lie: when Love you come to know 
d hear him w! whisper “‘ Be mine own!” 
, as though 
Love were a stranger, too, unknown. 
In thy sweet soul speak soft and low 
Nor yield till he, ete ah nay 
Gives up his heart to be thy throne.” 


P. S.—To remove the discoloration of a blackened 
ome, Mad eno prapios endo made of the root of Solomon's 
The root must be washed, the dark-coloured skin 


ceases, another x og Tree ehould be i 

ted until the whole discoloration is absorbed. 
It is found sufficient to apply the ——. root at 
bed-time, and before the mo the blackness will 
ree 


B. L. D.—You are not too old to learn type-cetting or 
ee an If it oe So gees ene ther has not 
child and is not likely to, the mother is 
i. ually entitled to keep the child, provided she can 
support him and is of good character. Poorly circulated 
or unhealthy blood may be the cause of your red nose 
and dark rin, cater your eyes, or it may result from 
os its, late hours. Keep fod, skin healthy by 
perfect aeons eat little greasy food, and drink little 
coffee or beer. Rub your face tly ‘with your hand 
moistened in glycerine and weak alcohol or bay rum. 
You me oy ra but spell a number of words with extra 
“e's 
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